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Stenographer and Type-writer. Address Suz R. WILKINS, 
College of Commerce, 1200 Chestnut Street. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHII- 
ANTHROPIC LABOR 


Will assemble in the Meeting-house at Fifteenth Street and 
Rutherford Place, New York City, Sixth-day, 6th month Ist, at 
10.30 & m. 

The Committees on Philanthropic Labor of the several year 
meetings are requested to forward their reports as soon as ceeal 
ble to the Chairman of the Union. 

Reports and information upon special subjects will be for- 
warded, if possible, by the 20th of 5th month, as follows; 

On Arbitration, to J. W. Hutchinson, 353 W. 123d St, New York. 

“* Temperance, to Jos. W. Bogardus, 177 West St., 

** Prison Keform, to Jno. W. Plummer, 52 EK Lake St., Chi- 

cago, Illinois 

** Corrupt Literature, Mercy J. Griffith, Emerson, Jefferson 

eounty, Ohio 
** Social Purity, Aaron M. Powell, 58 Revale St., New York. 
. oe of Colored People, Wm. M Jackson, 335 W. 18th 
New York. 
eo deneiaanes Education, Allen J. Flitcraft, 205 Le Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


* Indian affairs, Wm. C. Starr, Richmond, Indiana. 








The Special Committee appointed for that purpose, have ar- 
ranged the following order of business, subject to such changes 
as the Union may make. 





FIRST SESSION, SIXTH MONTH FIRST, 10.30 A. M. 


1. Calling the names of Representatives. 

2. Reports of Yearly Meeting Committees. 

3. Report of the Executive Committee. 

4. Appointment of Committee to Audit Treasurer’s accounts. 
5. Paper on “ Duties of Friends,” by Wm. M. Jackson. 





SECOND SESSION, SIXTH MONTH FIRST, 8 P. M. 


Report of Representatives nom inating officers of the 
Union. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Report of the Committee on Arbitration. 

Paper on Arbitration by Ed ward Stabler, Jr. 


THIRD SESSION, SIXTH MONTH FIRST, 7.30 P. M. 
1. Report of the Committee on Temperance. 


~ 


oe coro 


2. Paper on Temperance by John J. Corneil. 


FOURTH SESSION, SIXTH MONTH SECOND, 10 30 A. M. 


Report of the Committee on Corrupt Literature 

Paper on Corrupt Literature by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
Report of the Committee on Social Purity. 

Paper on Social rurity by Anna R. Powell. 


Peto 





FIFTH SESSION, SIXTH MONTH SECOND, 3 P. M. 


Report of the Committee on Prison Reform. 
Paper on Prison Rejorm by 
Report of the Committee on the Education Colored Peo- 
ple in the South. 
Paper on the Education of Colored People in the South by 
ioward M. Jenkins. 


-» gre 





IXTH SESSION, SIXTH MONTH SECOND, 7.30 P. M. 
Report of the Committee on Compulsory Education. 


Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
Paper on Indian Affairs by Edward H. Magill. 


JoHN WM. HuTCHINSON, Chairman, 
* | Secretaries. 


8. 
lL. 
2. Paper on Dependent Children by Elizabeth. B. Passmore. 
oo. 
4 


Mercy J. GRIFFITH, 
EMILY P. YEo, 
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CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


WE* carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well . 
superior to all others. ee 
We would call attention to our : 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ST 


patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 


known to be 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 


Gquilable 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 


’ $2,000,000. 
PAID LN (CASH), ; 


° ° ° . ° 1,000,000. 
DEBENTURES 

6 per cent., running ten 
estern Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Amer: 


Beari 
upon 


can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the | 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest | 


make them the most desirable investment now offered. 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


QUEEN «,C’'0.924 CHESTS? 


PHILADA. 
FR, on 


Also 


TACLE 
~4 EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 


Lal a , 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPH 
o SCIENTIF! 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIP T iy 
CHEMICALS ETC 


Amos Hiniporn & Co. — 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


A 


PARLOR, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. | 


Hi 


ears, and based a 


PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. | 


IVR CARPETINGS. 


“f AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTS,. . 
BODY BRUSSELS, 

a TAPESTRY " : 60 to 85 cts. 

4 INGRAINS,. . . 40to75cts. 
China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 

of 40 yards, 86. to $20. 


Ex LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
/ R ¢ WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 


We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
| 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY 
FINEST BLENDED TEA 


| Will be sent by maii, tage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $5.00 with five names (one address), will receive 
| their own package free. All to be sent by express or freight, 
charges prepaid. Sample sent free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. Seconp Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ce 
. $1.10 to $1.50 
90 cts. to $1.85 


a * 
v 


— 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
+ ~ 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, RUGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOwEST MARKET PRICEs. 


| BIGELOW BRUSSELS. ine 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


| LOWEL INGRAINS 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
88 ParK Row, New YORK. 


703 WALNUT ST., PHILA’DA. 


FIRST-CLASS FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES & 7'ert 48» 8'er: 


perannum. Apply or address or RICHARD CADBURY, 
REEVES, ALSOP & CO. EASTERN AGENT, 
Denver, Colorado. 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


woe WM. HEACOCK, &<ie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





‘WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market ne Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
. see the establishment. 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
~ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM — 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND B UILDERS 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDs, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 2212 is Walless Street. 
QUEEN & CO. 924 Cestuur s! 





Ps im 
‘43 ni Branch, 
403 Chestaut St. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE I3s—— — 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 





STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


: _ interest to every utilitarian | 
If you | 
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needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. | 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered. | 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the | 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 





wi 





THE MANSION HOU SE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HANNAH T. PAUL, 
1317 FILBERT STREET, 


Opens June ist. 








1888. 
LAWNTON 


FOR SUMMER BOARDING. 


~ PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 


| extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 








landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. 
Open April Ist to November. 
JaMES H. PRESTON. 
TC 1 
MILK LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND puttns Galicons owls a week to of pert 
of the city and surrounding,country. ye are 
BUTTER dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 
ALWAYS 
LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
ON HAND, | "AR? © - 


A SPECIALTY. 


LypiA A. Murpey, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0..N. J. 


THE DINGEE & & CON » CO’S 
LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 

FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 

* CLIMBING AND MOS$ ROSES. 

NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
ARDY PLA NTS. New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
APAN LILIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our Wonderful 
RNAMENTAL’ VECETABLES. safely 


ints. We off 
oe LING o WOVEL : TIES Choice NEW 


it 
ic and 
0 ) pi el pA trated, describes © r 
vob Neg es chbiccen Varig gr OSES. 
SEED eAPT?, 2 and 
Your wish to = aes men A * 
30 aru Established, Teenhouses. 


EE & CONARD ca. 
ROSE GROWERS, WE WEST 


Everything sent 


zi 


GROVE, CHESTER 00., PA. 
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Notice: 
Philad’a Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting are informed that arrangements have been made with 
the railroad companies so that Friends near the following rail- 
roads can obtain excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return 
at the rate of two cents per mile traveled 

By applying personally or by letter to John Comly, at the store 
of Friends Kook Association, South westcorner of Fifteenth and 
Race Sts , Phila, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for tickets 
may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Penn 
sylvania Railroad Division, Philadelphia and Erie ‘Division, Uni- 
ted Railroads of New Jersey division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railioad, Baltimore and Potomac Kailroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg Railway: also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
and its leased lines ; and on the Philadelphia, Newtown, and New 
York Kailroad, 

Sales of tickets from the 8th to the 19th of Fifth month, inclu 
sive, with limit of expiration Fifth month, 26th, 1888 

These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jersey 
City, or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Kailroad system outside of the State of Peunsylva- 
nia or at any point where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. yhen orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage 


A FEW BOARDERS (FRIENDS PREFERRED) 
A 


will be taken in a private family. Address Box No. 67, 
Woodstown, Salem Co., New Jersey. 


A FRIENDS FAMILY WOULD LIKE TO RENT | 


their house, furnished, and board with family. For terms 

etc., address H. M., 1500 Race St , care Friends’ Book Association 
fror SALE OR RENT.—ELEGANT 14-ROOM, 
Pa 
most desirable 

everything in 

Apply to 


dressed-stone house in Media, Delaware Co , ; all modern 
conveniences ; heated by steam ; large corner lot ; 
location in the borough; shade, shrubbery, etc ; 
first-class order; immediate possession if 
HENRY M. FusseLl, attorney-at-law, Media. 


desired. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


tf & R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 

ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps, 

Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


w4 NTED.—TEACHERS FOR FRIENDS’ 

Schools,—Principal in graded school, and several others. 

Apply, stating qualifications, etc , to HENRY R. RUSSELL, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 


PHG# AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Caps made, and Plain 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WAARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
Plain Bonnet Maker, 


No. 633 N. ELEVENTH St., PHILADELPHIA. 


| SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
| OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college coutse for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 
4S to Hanna R. CaLgey, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THOMAS P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


F RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLI7s, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. 

25 to $45. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Tuition alone 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 





x, §No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Portieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to S. Maddock,) 
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WHICH IS THE WAY? 


Wuaicu is the way, dear Lord, that I may know 
The road o’er which I wearily must go? 

I do not ask it, Lord, that it may be 

From things which make it hard to journey free. 
My feet are bruiséd, and my heart is so 
Cast down with griefs of bitterness and woe 
That it must need thy guidance here below, 

And with deep longings it cries out to thee, 

Which is the way ? 


As when, in autumn days, the sharp winds blow 
The withered leaves, and sweep them to and fro, 
So all my hopes are scattered that by me 
Were held so strong and dear; yet trustingly 
My heart looks up, and asks that thou wilt show 
Which is the way. 
—William Bartlett Tyler, in Christian Register. 








* For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


Frienps, in common with other Christian people, 
have always set a high value upon the Bible, not in- 
deed holding to its infallibility as with some, nor 
calling it the “ Word of God,” as do others, but be- 
lieving it to contain the Word of God, as revealed to 
the listening ear of the devout in the ages of which 
itgives a record. That this is the true estimate of its 
place in the church, is coming to be recognized by 
the more liberal-minded and scholarly in all the dif- 
ferent denominations, as evinced in the freedom of 
inquiry into the “Thus saith the Lord” of the Old 
Testament, which is increasingly manifested ; and this 
must lead, indeed is already leading, enlightened in- 
quirers into the same line of thought that the fathers 
of our faith found so safe and soul-satisfying,—the 
communication of the Divine Will to the individual, 
without the intervention of priest or ritual. To this 
great truth underlying all other conceptions of our 
relation to the Infinite Good, the Bible bears faithful 
and unqualified testimony in both the Old and the 
New Scriptures. 

There has been no period in the history of the 
Christian Church, in which the Bible has claimed so 
much thought and study as the present. Theolo- 
gians, teachers, and preachers were expected to be 
familiar with its contents, and the humble, devout 
worshipper found comfort and consolation and in- 
spiring hope in the daily reading of the Psalms and 
the Gospel s; but as a study, to get at the true meaning 
of what was written through a knowledge of the so- 
cial usages, the conditions, and prevailing beliefs of 
the people, there was little effort made, many, es- 
pecially among Friends, being unwilling to regard 
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their contents in any other light than as affording 
comforting evidence of Divine guidance and an as- 
surance of acceptance to the willing and obedient, 
when the earthly pilgrimage terminated. 

The study of the Bible, as we study other ancient 
histories, for the knowledge we gain of the growth 
and development of national life, giving as it does 
the history of the most remarkable people as relates 
to their social and religious life, that the records of 
the race have yet developed, should .rank with, if 
not above, that of Greece and Rome, in our institu- 
tions of learning. Doubtless, this would have been 
the case, had not the church in the beginning 
claimed exclusive control and right of interpretation 
of its contents. 

Professor Stephens, of Yale University, in the 
S. 8. Times of a recent date, has an essay on “ The 
Study of the Bible as Literature,” from which a few 
paragraphs have been selected bearing directly upon 
the subject, as it relates to our branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. Professor Stephens says in the open- 
ing paragraph : 

“The principal value and use of the Bible will al- 
ways be found in the spiritual instruction and edifi- 
cation which it affords. This use is most in har- 
mony with its origin and character as a record of 
God’s revelations, and as a proclamation of his re- 
deeming love. This use accords with the purpose of 
the Bible, which is practical and religious. Its great 
central thoughts relate to God and man,—the nature, 
love,and purposes of God, and the duty and true des- 
tiny ofman. The Bible, which treats chiefly of the re- 
lations of man to God, is therefore preéminently the 
book of duty. It teaches men what God requires of 
them and makes possible for them. It opens to 
mankind the meaning of their own life. Disclosing 
God’s thoughts for man, it teaches the dignity of hu- 
man life, and enables men to discover and receive as 
their own the divine conception of what they should 
do and be. The Bible is the book of life. It is com- 
paratively oblivious of all subjects except salvation, 
character, goodness. Its great lessons and truths re- 
late to what God has done and is ever doing to save 
men to their best possible selves. Its chief empha- 
sis, therefore, is always upon righteousness, an inner 
life of harmony with God, and of growing likeness in 
all that is God-like. 


“But all these truths are set in a historic frame- 
work. They are, in the main, not in abstract, but in 
concrete form. They are woven into the warp and 
woof of history, illustrated and enforced inthe lives 
of individuals, communities, and nations. They run 
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as pervading lessons through the careers of men and 
peoples ; they are bound up in images and similitudes, 
in types and symbols; they are found in letters and 
sermons; some of their tenderest tones breathe 
through poems and prayers. Thus the Bible pre- 
sents to the student of it all the chief types of liter- 
ary form. It must, to some extent, be studied as lit- 
erature, with literary appreciation, and with refer- 
ence to its literary phenomena and peculiarities, if 
it is to be intelligently as well as devoutly studied. 

“The religious use and literary study of the Bible 
are in no way inconsistent ; each should be and may 
be made very helpful to the other. The religious 
character and value of the Bible should make its lit- 
erary study more earnest and reverent, while an ap- 
preciation of the Bible as history and literature will 
more fully disclose its meaning and emphasize its 
value. As religion must be both intelligent and de- 
vout if it will produce the best results in character, 
so biblical study, which is so vitally related to re- 
ligion, should both appreciate and reverently receive 
the spiritual truth of the Bible, and also seek to un- 
derstand the forms in which it is presented, and the 
Providential conditions and circumstances under 
which those truths have been revealed, and the his- 
toric agencies which have been employed to this end. 
If these two methods of Bible study do not react 
helpfully upon one another, it can only be because on 
the one hand, reverence for the Bible is blind and 
superstitious, or because, on the other, the peony 
study of it is cold and unappreciative. 

“For the appreciation of the Bible as Reubien, 
attention must be given to the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual authors, and to the different types of thought 
and writing. It is an absolute perquisite to a just ap- 
preciation of the New Testament, not only to know 
in what fundamental respects Matthew differs from 
Luke, the three Synoptists from John, Romans from 
Corinthians, Thessalonians from Phillippians, etc., 
but to know in what respect the Pauline type of 
teaching and modes of thought differ from those of 
Peter and James. Such points cannot be deter- 
mined in one’s own study except by close examina- 
tion. Not many have leisure or adaptation for their 
pursuit ; they should, in such cases, be ascertained at 
second hand from some competent authority, and 
carried into the study of biblical books and passages 
as guiding lights. Such information would serve as 
a clew to guide many a reader into an intelligent un- 
derstanding of books which now seem only acon- 
fused jumble. When one knows the chief aim and 
guiding thought of a book, together with something 
of the peculiarities, conditions, and character of the 
writer, even though he derive all this information 
from another, he has a key to the book which can 
unlock its meaning as no mere study of isolated pas- 
sages could ever do. In possession of this he can 
test and verify by careful and continuous study—the 
more minute and thorough, the better—the theory of 
the book, or group of books, and can intelligently 
make his own a view of their scope and contents 
as a whole, and the relations of all the parts to that 
whole, . 

“Tt is not unimportant to recognize and appreci- 
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ate the different kinds of literature which find a place 
in the Bible. We have history in the forms of nar- 
rative, chronicle, and biography; we have letters ad- 
dressed to churches, groups of churches, and to indi- 
viduals; we have orations and sermons; we have 
fiction in the parables of the Old Testament and the 
New, and in the drama of the Book of Job; we have 
poetry of the loftiest character in the Psalms and 
some of the prophets, a dramatic poem in the Song 
of Songs, and a prose pastoral in Ruth: besides these 
we have proverbs, codes of law, ethical treatises, 
prayers, elegies,and narratives of visions. For the 
student of literature, here is abundant and various 
material. 

“But with this variety there is combined a cer- 
tain unity of spirit which imparts a unique charac- 
ter to the whole. It certainly is not strange that 
our educators are asking whether this literature 
should not have place in a curriculum of liberal 
study, and whether we have not too much overlooked 
the value for culture of this body of literature which 
is most widely known and read, but which, never- 
theless, is really less studied and understood, as lit- 
erature, by intelligent and well-informed people, 
than any other of even approximate Lt eins in- 
interest, and availibility. ° 

“Tt will be a great gain to the cause of theology 
and religion when the Bible is more studied and un- 
derstood as literature. In this way, truer concep- 
tions of what the Bible is will come *to prevail. 
When the historical relations and literary forms with 
which its truths and teachings are inseparably con- 
nected are better appreciated, its true meaning and 
value will be more apparent, interpretations which 
defy philology and history*alike will! be less frequent 
and persistent, and the possibility of a far better 
agreement among Christians respecting the essen- 
tials of faith will be founded.” 

The most devout reader of the Bible need have 
no fear that in adding its study to the curriculum of 
our higher institutions of learning, it would become 
so secularized as to lose its distinctively devotional 
character. We place in the hands of our students 
of literature the religious thought of Greece and 
Rome with all their fanciful, coarse, and sometime s 
unnatural conceptions of the Divine Being in his mul- 
titudinous parts or representations. They read of 
gods and goddesses, whose morals would be a dis- 
grace to our Christian civilization, and we call this 
classical literature, without a knowledge of which 
no student can claim to have received a liberal edu- 
cation. 

The transcendent beauty of the Hebrew thought 
of God and of the universe created by the fiat of 
his word, cannot suffer when placed side by side 
with these Pagan ideas and the lofty ideals of charac- 
ter as exemplified in the men and women whose lives 
are portrayed as worthy to be held in remembrance 
for all time, offer to our young people models of noble 
courage and exalted purity, united with a reverence 
for the Divine Being and a spirituality that found its 
highest happiness in communion with God. 

There is a wide-spread desire for a better under- 
standing of both the letter and the spirit of the Bi- 
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ble. Luther did much to awaken the church toa 
sense of its value, but George Fox and Robert Bar- 
clay and their co-laborers did far more in that they 
could discern the deeper meaning,—the more spiritual 
interpretation of what was declared to be the word 
of God to his children. The two centuries that have 
passed since these bold expounders of that word 
lived and labored, have not been without results. 
Others, not of their and our faith, have carried on 
the work so worthily begun,—and the results are 
being seen and felt, and in no particular are they 
more manifest than in this advocacy of the Bible as 
a part of the classical course of our higher institutions 
of learning. 


L. J. R. 


BENJAMIN FERRIS’S PAMPHLET ON 
MUSIC. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Some articles lately appearing in your paper on the 
subject of music indicate a want of knowledge in re- 
gard to the “Ancient Testimony of Friends” against 
it. As relative thereto I herewith send you an essay 
on the subject by our late friend, Benjamin Ferris, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, which, from the extracts 
given from accepted exponents of the principles of 
Friends,—and the conclusion drawn and judgment 
given by him,—may help to answer the question. I 
ask for its publication. Right here I would suggest 
that there is a vast amount of Quaker literature 
available to those who are really seeking for a knowl- 
edge of the faith of “ Early Friends,” and if our 
members were more generally familiar with those 
writings, it would tend more to their settlement in 
the truth as professed by us than much of the current 
speculation and specious reasoning on these matters 
is now doing. 

It would also throw much light upon the question 
which appears to have been raised by the declaration 
of our venerable friend, J.G. Whittier, that “ both 
sections have departed from the original ground of 
Quakerism.” In this light it will be apparent that 
many who claim to speak for our branch of the So- 
ciety to-day represent a very different form of Qua- 
kerism than was once presented to the world. It is 
clear to me that so far as we have departed fromjthe 
original ground by so much are we weakened. And 
here may the cause be found for much of the decline 
that is apparent among us, and for which there is so 
much seeking a remedy. 


A. Havitanp Hutu. 
Forest Hill, Md. 


{In response to our friend’s request, finding the 
pamphlet entire longer than is suitable for reproduc- 
tion, we have made such extracts from it as seem to 
bear most on the subject under consideration. The 
pamphlet was printed in 1851; (Philadelphia: Mer- 
rihew & Thompson.)—Ebs.]} 

The question is sometimes asked, What harm is 
there in music? To which it may be replied, that 
the harm of music, as well as of a thousand other 
thing, is not in the things abstractedly, but in their 
tendencies, their uses, and their effects. There is no 
harm in a sword, a dagger, or a pistol. In themselves 





they are quite innocent: and yet in consideration of 
their tendencies, their uses and their effects, the law 
has made it criminal to carry them. 

* + * * * * * x ~ 


Perhaps one of the worst tendencies of music is 
to draw away the attention from the highest object 
of our creation, the “one thing needful,” and to 
amuse the mind with vain and trifling objects. To 
make outward excitements necessary to our comfort is 
to inflict on us one of the greatest evils that can be- 
fallus. By them the mind becomes disqualified for 
calm reflection and that inner retirement of soul 
where the highest enjoyment of which man is capa- 
ble, in this probationary world, is to be felt and en- 
joyed. 

The great use of music is to excite the passions 
through the nervous system. Its advocates allege 
that it has power to allay them. Perhaps there is 
not on record a well authenticated case more favor- 
able to this claim, than that of Saul, the disobedient 
and forsaken King of Israel. But if the music, in 
that instance, produced in the mind of the depraved 
and deserted monarch, a temporary calm, it did not 
restore him to the Divine favor, nor prevent the re- 
turn of his malady with aggravated malignity. In 
music there is no curative virtue applicable to the 
soul. No animal appliances can heal its diseases !|— 
“ they are like the deaf adder, that stoppeth her ear; 
which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely.” 

One of the most deplorable evils of music is its 
tendency to drown the inward sense of Divine admo- 
nition and reproof. We have an affecting instance 
of this kind in the Journal of Job Scott. He says: 
“The Lord followed me close in mercy, and often 
brake in powerfully upon me, turning all my mirth 
into mourning ; yet I still got over the holy witness, 
did despite to the spirit of grace, and repaired again 
to my haunts of diversion and merriment. Some- 
times when I have stood upon the floor to dance, 
with a partner by the hand, before all were quite 
ready, God has arisen in judgment and smitten me 
to the very heart. Oh! I still feelingly remember 
the majesty of his appearance within me, when none 
knew the agony of my soul; how he erected his tribu- 
nalin my bosom asin an instant, and in awfulness ar- 
raigned me before him. I left ready to sink under the 
weight of condemnation and anguish, but resolutely 
mustering all the stoutness I was master of, I bra- 
zened it out till the music called me to the dance, 
and then I soon drowned the voice of conviction, be- 
came merry, and caroused among my companions in 
dissipation, until time urged a dismission of our 
jovia] assembly, and called me to return, often lonely, 
to my father’s house.”’ 

John Gough, in his interesting “History of the 
people called Quakers,” published more than sixty 
years ago, has inserted a short but excellent 
treatise on the discipline of Friends. In the fifth 
section of that treatise under the head of “ Sports 
and Diversions,” we find the following paragraph : 

“A people honestly directing their researches after 
pure religion, and the first principles of Christianity, 
could not be long in discerning the inconsistency of 
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vain sports and diversions, such as theatrical exhi- 
bitions, horse-racing, dancing, musical entertain- 
ments, cards, dice, and other species of gaming, with 
the precepts and spirit of the Gospel;—to which 
they are diametrically opposite in their root and origin, 
nature and tendency, being not the genuine growth of 
Christianity, but a branch of the corrupt root of 
Gentilism, adapted by professed Christians to their 
hurt.” 
* 7 ~ * * 7 * 7 
That music is in its nature sensual needs no dem- 
onstration, for where the sense of hearing is wanting, 
there can be no music. Its pleasures are the pleas- 
sures of sense, and only differ from the pleasures of 
eating and drinking, as one sense, or one set of 
nerves differ from another. It is common to distin- 
guish between the pleasures derived through the ear, 
and those derived through the palate,—between har- 
monious sounds and delicious viands. The former 
are supposed to be refined, the latter, gross. But the 
distinction is arbitrary, and probably arises from the 
characters mostly engaged in the two departments. 
Everybody must eat ; the poor man and the laborer, 
as well as the rich man; but the pleasures of musical 
entertainment are more limited to the wealthy, and 
therefore, by an association of ideas are deemed 
more elegant or refined. It would, however, puzzle 
a very acute casuist to show cause, why a Christian 
man, or company of men, sitting down to a plentiful 
table, and eating for the sustenance of life, should be 
chargeable with more grossness than the musical vo- 
luptuary in the gratification of his ear at a concert. 
Now, it is one of the laws of our being in regard 
to the pleasures of sense, that they are of short dura- 
tion, and leave nothing behind them, to enrich the 
intellectual, or feed the immortal nature. The de- 
lights of music claim no exception to this rule; it 
leaves the soul as poor as any other sensual enjoy- 
ment. Inthe morning of life music often robs her 
votaries of an opportunity for improvement, which 
once lost is gone forever. The period between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age may be called the seed- 
time of life; if it be wasted or pass unimproved, the 
middle part of it is seldom fruitful, and the old age 
which follows is generally poor, and barren, and 


miserable. 
* 7 * * * * * + 


He that depends upon music or any 
other sensual enjoyments for happiness, although the 
means to pursue them be inexhaustible, is doomed 
by the irrepealable laws of his nature to fail in the 


chase. By pressing onward, reckless of the conse- 
quences, he will soon arrive in that “ far country ” 
where there is always “a mighty famine,” and where 
even “ the husks that the swine did eat” will be denied 
him. Blessed is that man who, having left his paren- 
tal home under, the false hope, that happiness may 
be found in sensual gratifications, shall early dis- 
cover that these cannot satisfy his spiritual and im- 
mortal nature. But thrice blessed shall he be, who, 
having made that discovery, shall, like the suffering 
prodigal, return to his “ Father’s house,” where there 
is “bread enough and to spare;”—not that bread, 
which like all animal pleasures, “perishes with the 


using,” but the living bread, which cometh down 
from heaven, “of which if a man eat, he shall never 
die.” John VI. 50., etc. 

Third mo. 20, 1851. 


OUR HOMES." 


Ir has been declared by a great mind that “The 
home is the bub of the universe,” and it certainly is 
the central point in the great, ever-revolving wheel 
of life. It is truly the primary cause of a nation’s 
curse or blessing. If we trace virtue or vice back to 
its legitimate source, we will generally find its begin. 
nings to lie here. The great river of life with its 
sweeping tides of good or evil, whose current we can- 
not stay when once the channel has been formed, 
had its beginning in laughing rivulets, whose direc. 
tion a gentle finger could have determined. 

From the deep, unseen springs underlying. our 
homes are ever flowing these little life-rills, whose 
ever widening channel must tell for good or evil, and 
the deep responsibility upon those whose privilege 
or duty it becomes to direct their early course, can- 
not be too fully realized. Bishop Simpson said: 
“The voices that spoke to me when a child are now 
speaking through me to the world.” And how 
many a noble life that has blessed and enriched a 
generation, had its first impulse kindled at the sacred 
home altar, and, also, how many a wreck thrown up 
along the shores of life can be traced back to a deso- 
late hearth-stone, whose cold, pulseless bosom afford- 
ed no nourishment. A well-ordered home where 
virtue is nurtured and every good principle fostered 
and sustained, that is lighted and warmed by affec- 
tion, yet guarded and directed by wise counsel and 
authority, is a sacred watch-fire on the hills, whose 
influence for good is far-reaching, and thrice blessed 
are those whose tender years have been thus guard- 
ed. The memory of such a home is the richest 
legacy a man can leave hischildren. It is an enjoy- 
ment to which the lapse of years will only add new 
sweetness. It is a constant inspiration for good and 
as constant a restraint from evil. 

There is no school of true religion on the globe of 
greater value than a happy, God-fearing household. 
There stands the domestic altar. There speaks the 
word of truth and authority every day in the whole 
seven. In its tender, loving bosom is fostered a relig- 
ion which acts and molds from the cradle. It is 
the true nursery of the Church of Christ—Christian- 
ity must begin here. If home is nota better and hap- 
pier place for our living in it,—if there is not an in- 
fluence going out from us day by day, silently draw- 
ing those about us in the right direction, our title to 
Christianity is not clear. The church must be the 
outgrowth of the Christian home. 

These good influences perpetuate themselves. 
The gentle grace of the mother is reflected in the 
daughter long after the head is pillowed in the dust, 
and the fatherly kindness finds its echo in the nobil- 
ity of sons who come to wear his mantle and fill his 
place. Abraham Lincoln, speaking of his life, said: 
“ All that I am or all that I ever hope to be, I owe to 


1 An essay read at the meeting of Abington First-day School 
Union, at Gwynedd, 4th mo. 21. 
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my angel mother.” What a noble tribute to her 
counsel and love; and how many instances we have 
along the line of biographical history, where precious 
lives have been kept in paths of virtue and truth by 
the sweet home song that never lost its melody with- 
in the soul. There is a loud call to the homes 
throughout our broad land to-day as an offset to the 
saloon. To them we are looking for that true educa- 
tional reform that shall counteract the strong tide of 
intemperance and all associate evils. The school ed- 
ucation will be of poor avail if the home fails in its 
duty. The boys and girls of this generation are the 
hope of the succeeding one, and the realization of 
this hope must be largely due to the home training. 
This is the true centre,—the vital point. It is 
seldom a boy or girl reared to habits of self-culture 
and correct thinking, departs very far from the path 
of rectitude. It is the exception and not the rule, 
and if he should stray he is more easily reclaimed 
through the tender associations of the past. I can- 
not but believe that the mother’s prayer is ever a re- 
claiming whisper in the soul of her child. 

Earth holds no sadder sight than a broken, sin- 
stained home, where virtue is never a guest—where 
undisciplined feet walk at random, and undirected 
lives drift helplessly into temptation and sin. Yet 
do we consider how many thousands of children are 
born to this heritage of vice, poverty, and crime? 
Left to float upon the tide of circumstance, to be 
chilled on the desolate moor of life, to wander amid 
the voids of sympathy and the solitudes of society. 
The children of dire misfortune, yet they are the le- 
gitimate offspring of barren homes, the gnarled and 
stunted outgrowth of life’s wilderness, where the soul- 
life could not bloom. Such lives have made a strong 
appeal to Christian men and women, and to rescue 
and reclaim them a wide-spread philanthrophy has 
been felt and institutions of safety and protection 
have sprung up like green spots thoughout the land 
bearing the sweet name of home, (what a nestling, 
sheltering word it is,) but its significance lies deeper 
than roofandroom. That wealth of mutual affection 
which is not of material things a part, cannot be be- 
stowed ; that is a misfortune for which there seems 
no compensation. I would not say aught against 
such homes, they are God-given refuges and worthy 
the good feeling that gave them birth, yet while they 
alleviate suffering they do not prevent it. It is the 
true home education we want, where the first im- 
pulses of life are properly directed. 

We want the home where the heart is, where the 
loved ones are, all united in sympathy, fellowship, 
and affection. It may be humble and unpretentious, 
exhibiting no signs of material wealth, yet it imparts 
& wealth above rubies, which nothing can destroy. 
This is the legitimate home of childhood, the elysian 
of riper years, the comfort and refuge of age, the 
Strength and repose of a nation. The home influ- 
ence must be stronger than the street. Young folks 
must either have a home or a haunt, andthe boy or 
girl who finds not the family circle the most charming 
Spot on earth—the centre of the purest affections 
and most desirable associations and pleasures, is in 
the avenue that ever leads away from true safety 


and happiness, and it is almost shocking to the truly 
concerned mind to see with what indifference this 
door is often thrown open, especially to the boys. We 
should guard this avenue by striving to make the 
home-life beautiful, without and within, that it may 
be as a green spot in the desert of life, to which the 
children naturally return as the dove to her nest, and 
drink of the clear waters of a love which we know 
to be sincere, and always unfailing. Then may we 
strive, as far as in us lies, to keep its fireside cheerful 
and bright, its bosom nourishing and warm, its 
atmosphere healthful, its tone pure, its sympathies 
alive and active, its altar reverent, and from its sacred 
enclosure shall come forth glad streams of strength 
and healing, that shall leave God’s blessing written 
in brightness and bloom along life’s desolate borders. 
Norristown. Anssisz B. Ports. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GATHER THE CHILDREN INTO SILENCE AT 


HOME. 


Over eighteen centuries have passed away since Jesus, 
declared by the apostle to be God manifest in the 
flesh, exemplified the law governing the Christian’s 
life, and proved the incapacity of man in himself 
alone, for any good thing. 

Many have been, and still are, the beliefs and in- 
spiring hopes springing from speculative understand- 
ings and which continue to be the consolation of mil- 
lions. It is not what iscontained in technical doctrines 
that is required ; but asoul-inspiring, devout conception 
of the Christ of God, the infallible guide and leader. 
If the practice of these observations means that we 
shall all the while be growing christian disciples, de- 
veloping through an increase of spiritual strength, 
and a better equipment for the faithful occupancy of 
our fields of labor, does not the query then arise, 
When and where shall be the beginning of the es- 
tablishment in the truth, by which we are brought 
under the yoke of Christ, taught and led by him, 
and made to know experimentally what it is to follow 
him in the regeneration through which we not only 
behold the triumphs of a cross-bearing life, but feel 
that few or no dark shades will be found woven into 
the tissue of our history asa Christian people? Is 
it not first to be known in the little child? How 
wisely the proverbial seer has said, “train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” “Ob, how much lies at the door 
of parents,” says a departed worthy,“ much may 
they do through divine aid for their children’s good, 
by proper care, watchfulness, advice, reproof, re- 
straint, and correction, all in truth’s authority as oc- 
casion requires, which seldom fails to reach the wit- 
ness in their minds.” Seeing then, that the Alpha is 
with the little child, and to become engrafted into 
the work, for religious training, is at the cost of a 
great and important duty, let us re-enforce the posts 
of duty at home, substantially aiding the cause, and 
gather the children oftener than the once or twice a 
week into the quiet of the home, for perhaps the 
season of a half-hour, to listen, if may be, to a divinely 
directed exposé of a chapter in the Bible, or for a 
quiet, calm, collected listening, to know what God 
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the Father may say tous; the “ more sure way” to im- 
press their tender minds with the potency of God. 
They will early perceive the value vu. these silent oc- 
casions, and comprehend and appreciate their influ- 
ence in a savoring of their lives, and will in time 
discover an intercourse between the mind of man 
and the divine mind, bringing them to a true knowl- 
edge of the one God and Father, and of the relation 
they sustain to him. It may be the essential ele- 
ment, the seed of Life, will remain undeveloped, qui- 
escent, waiting patiently for the season of its unfold- 
ing, which will appear in the simplicity of its child- 
like structure, when the conditions favorable for its 
development are present. But without these silent 
opportunities to prepare for their divine develop- 
ment, “the dawn of their lives may be more re- 
splendent than the full day,—the blossom fairer 
than the fruit,—the promise richer than the fulfil- 
ment;” for we are not apt to gaze upon the flower 
without thinking that the fruit will be worthy of the 
blossom. From this quiet culture of the heart, the 
close of our sojourn here most certainly will witness 
a day more resplendent than its dawn,and a fulfill- 
ment more glorious than its first promise; their lives 
having been so trained to enjoy the divine%calm, will 
have, of choice, become moulded thereby. 


Cuas. A. LUKENS. 
Hoopeston, Iilinois. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 20. 
Firth Monts 20TH, 1888. 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 

Toric: Susmission TorouGH SurFrErRinec. 
GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘ Though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered.”—Heb. 5: 8 
READ Matt. 26: 36-46. 

Tuts scene in the Garden of Gethsemane is found in 

Mark 14: 32, Luke 22: 39, and John 18: 1. 

Our lesson to-day is one of spiritual agony and dis- 
tress, too sacred to be intruded upon. Even the three 
chosen disciples, who on other occasions had shared 
with their Master whatever came to him, had now 
crossed with him and the others the brook Kedron, 
which lay between Jerusalem and the “ place called 
Gethsemane,” into which they entered ; these three 
were left watching while he went further on to be 
alone with his Heavenly Father, that he might pour 
out his soul in the agony of his distress, and thus find 
strength and support for the ordeal through which 
he was so soon to pass. Only as we can think of him 
as the Sinless One, whose teachings and example 
were forever after to be a blessing to the human fam- 
ily, can we rightly estimate the deep import of this 
agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. Had Jesus 
faltered—had he not wrestled and struggled even till 
he had gained the mastery over his humanity, he 
would never have been to the world its example and 
its leader. Because he was tried and remained faith- 
ful to the mission upon which he was sent by hisand 
our Heavenly Father, he made it easier for all men 
to be faithful. The same trust and confidence in the 
Heavenly Father, the same prayerful entreaty for 
divine help, and the same spirit that could say, “Thy 
will be done!” will bring to the tried and tribulated 


followers of the beloved Son, the same ministry of 
angels that were sent to strengthen and support the 
suppliant.—Luke 22: 43. 

Jesus might here have made terms with the San- 
hedrim, and spared himself the death on the cross, 
but it would have been at the cost of all that he 
came to accomplish. 

Nothing in the entire history of Jesus so finely 
portrays his kinship with the Father, and so clearly 
shows his depen dence upon His will, as his pathetic 
utterance, “O my Father, if this [cup] cannot pass 
away except I drink it, thy will be done.” 

We see, too, how keenly alive he was to our human 
needs in the expression, “ the spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak ;” and his tenderness so infuses 
itself into the very words, that it awakens in us the 
sweet feeling of brotherhood, kindling the desire 
that we too may be found obedient to manifested 
duty, in order that we may become worthy to claim 
kinship with him and with the Father also. 

Since the days of Jesus many consecrated souls 
have suffered and grown strong to proclaim great 
truths for the world’s benefit, the Christ spirit within 
them being the motive power, while the same trust 
that sustained him was given them according to their 
measure. Many Friends can be ranked with these, 


indeed almost countless have been the devout ones, 
both in public and private life, that have passed from 
earth, leaving it the better for their ministrations. 
We, too, are writing our own history to-day. Shall 
it take its keynote from the inspiring life of Jesus of 


Nazareth, and lift the world a little nearer to his 
standard? Or, modeling after a less’ noble pattern, 
shall we leave it a little short of what we might have 
made it, had we been more Christ-like? 


THE HEBREW FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD AND 
PASSOVER. 

As helping our teachers and others interested in 
First-day schools to have a clearer understanding of 
the manner in which this feast was celebrated, the 
following prepared, by Jacob Mayer, Ph. D., of Phila- 
delphia, for the Sunday School Times, is published : 

“The Mishnah (in Pesachim, 10) and,Maimonides’s 
Mishneh Torah (section Hilkhoth Chamets umatstsah, 2) 
contain all the rules and regulations concerning the 
ceremonies connected with the preparations for and 
observances of this great feast in Israel, of which ob- 
servances and ceremonies the majority are still 
strictly kept by the orthodox followers of the rabbins. 
Self-evidently the Passover lamb has ceased to make 
its appearance in the families ; but its remembrance is 
kept up, and along with it many a ceremonial act, by 
the witnessing of which the present lesson can best 
be understood and instructively explained. Here is 
an abstract, “On the eve of the fourteenth day of 
Nisan, prior to the appearance of the stars, the 
leavened bread must be collected ; ” and on the four- 
teenth day in the morning it is to be consumed in a 
fire kindled for this purpose. This day is the day of 
preparation, on which, after the act of burning, no 
leavened bread must ‘be eaten any more. Before 
sunset, the sacred feast begins in all its fullness, with 
divine service in the synagogue, to be followed by @ 
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family service at home, where all the inmates of the 
house gather round the table, presided over by the 
father of the family. A plate containing three 
matstsoth (unleavened bread), bitter herbs (in remem- 
brance of the bitterness of the Egyptian bondage), 
a mixture of pounded fruit of various kinds (allud- 
ing to the clay, mortar, and brick in which the Isra- 
elites had to work), a bunch of parsley (pointing to 
the new life coming forth in spring), a boiled egg 
(emblem of life from death), and a small piece of 
roast lamb (in remembrance of the Passover lamb), 
stands on the table. The father at the head of the 
table pours out wine for each partaker of the feast, 
and sets one cup of wine apart for the prophet 
Elijah, the forerunner of the Messiah. The service 
begins with a benediction over wine and over the 
green fruit from the earth; then one of the matstsoth 
is broken in two (one-half of it to be preserved 
throughout the year); the reading of the Haggadah 
(containing scriptural and rabbinical sentiments con- 
cerning the feast, with occasional thanksgivings) fol- 
low, then a benediction over the unleavened bread, 
eating of bitter herbs together with the pounded 
fruit, the supper follows, and after the supper the 
psalms 113-118 and 136 are sung, and some prayers ada- 
ed. Itshould not be forgotten that during the proceed- 
ings wine is poured out and drunk four times, to re- 
mind of the four divine promises to Israel, to wit: “I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians, and I will rid you outof their bondage, 
and I will redeem you with a stretched out arm, and 
with great judgments: and I will take you to me 
for a people.” (Exod. 6: 6,7). 
Philadelphia, 





UNCONSCIOUS TEACHING BY THE FACE. 
An instrument of this unconscious tuition is the hu- 
man face. There is something very affecting in the 
simple and solemn earnestness with which children 
look into their elders’ faces. They know by an instinct 
that they shall find there an unmistakable signal of 
what they have to expect. It is as if the Maker had 
set up that open dial of muscle and fiber, color and 
form, eye and mouth, to mock all schemes of con- 
cealment, and decree a certain amount of mutual ac- 
quaintance between all persons, as the basis of confi- 
dence or suspicion. All the vital spirits of brain and 
blood are ever sending their swift demonstrations to 
to that public indicator. It is the unguarded ren- 
dezvous of all the imponderable couriers of the 
heart. It is a public playground of all the fairies or 
imps of passion. If you come before your pupils, 
after dinner, your countenance gross and stupid with 
animal excess, do you suppose the school will not in- 
stinctively feel the sensual oppression, and know 
Silenus by his looks? 

A teacher has only partially comprehended the 
familiar powers of his place, who has left out the 
lessons of his own countenance. There is a per- 
petual picture which his pupils study as unconscious- 
ly as he exhibits it. His plans will miscarry, if he 
expects a genial and nourishing session, when he en- 
ters with a face blacker than the blackboard. And 
very often he may fail entirely to account for a sea- 





son of rapid and sympathetic progress, which was 
really due to the bright interpretations and concilia- 
tory overtures glancing unconsciously from his eyes, 
or subtly interwoven in the lines of frankness and 
good-will about his lips. The eye itself alone, in its 
regal power and port, is the born prince of a school- 
room. He answers a score of questions, or antici- 
pates them, by a glance. 

“The human countenance,” it has been said, “is 
the painted stage and natural robing-room of the 
soul. It is no single dress, but wardrobes of costumes 
innumerable. Our seven ages have their liveries 
there, of every dye and cut, from the cradle to the 
bier; ruddy cheeks, merry dimples, and plump stuff- 
ing for youth; line and furrow for many-thoughted 
age; carnation for the bridal morning, and heaven- 
lier paleness for the new-found mother. All the le- 
gions of desires and hopes have their uniforms and 
badges there at hand. It is the loom where the in- 
ner man weaves, on the instant, the garment of his 
mood, to dissolve again into current life when the 
hour is past. There it is that love puts on its celes- 
tial rosy red ; there lovely shame blushes and mean 
shame looks earthly; there hatred contracts its 
wicked white; there jealousy picks from its own 
drawer its bodice of settled green; there anger 
clothed itself in black, and despair in the grayness 
of the dead; there hypocrisy plunders the rest, and 
takes all their dresses by turns; sorrow and peni- 
tence, too, have sackcloth there ; and genius and in- 
spiration, in immortal hours, encinctured there with 
the unsought halo, stand forth in the supremacy of 
light.” 

What then? Can a man look otherwise than na- 
ture made him to look? Can he reconstruct his 
features? Can he resolve his face into beauty by a 
purpose? I reply, nature made his countenance to 
reflect the spirit of his life. It isa common maxim 
that some faces, plainest by the rules of classic sym- 
metry,are noble with moral dignity, and radient 
with spiritual light. The faces we love to look at, 
over and over again, must be the really beautiful faces, 
and these are the faces of lovely persons, no matter 
about your Juno or Apollo. Said Chrysostom, speak- 
ing of Bishop Flavian, who had gone to intercede 
with the Emperor for the rebellious citizens of An- 
tioch, “ The countenance of holy men is full of spir- 
itual power.” This kind of beauty, the only real 
kind, is producible. The soul such as it is, will shine 
through. But the completeness of that transformed 
expression will be seen only where the long patience 
of self-control, and the holiest sincerity of love,and the 
slow triumph of unselfish principle, have wrought 
their interior work, molding the inner man into a 
nobleness that the outward shape may honestly 
image. 
=e F. D. Huntineton. 


Wuat an unique and meaning expression was 
that of a young Irish girl, in giving testimony against 
an individual in acourt of justice the other day. 
“ Arrah, sir,” said she, “ I’m sure he never made his 
mother smile.” There is a biography of unkindness 
in that short and simple sentence. 
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OUR UNITED INTERESTS. 

Tue time of the gathering of our (Philidelphia) 
Yearly Meeting is close upon us, and we are about to 
witness what seems from year to year to be the same 
assemblage of people. But it is not so. In this 
world of wisely ordered changes, we are never per- 
mitted to gather again all whose interest in our relig- 
ious welfare called them at this season from the var- 
ious parts of our heritage. Many earnest and valued 
spirits have passed within the year beyond the portal 
that separates the mortal from the immortal, and we 
shall sadly miss them in our deliberations. Some 
were active with voice and pen, contributing greatly 
to the general good ; others were silent burden bearers 
whose unexpressed sympathy was felt as a warming 
influence, stimulating to a spiritual growth. And 
there were other humble ones modestly feeling 
themselves to be only as “ Marthas” in the house- 
hold of faith. These have passed out of life toa 
reward not anticipated, leaving an aching void, 
their departure revealing the value of their services. 
But as a people acknowledging the wisdom and 
power of the Almighty, it is not for us to be cast 
down or discouraged, for we have only our own work 
to do, in our own time and generation, and that work 
is made easier by the faithfulness of those to whom 
we have looked for strength and support. We must 
not forget that there are freshly dedicated ones who 
are feeling their way toward a deeper interest, and a 
more perfect surrender of self. Let these be wel- 
comed forward and encouraged to participate, for the 
spiritual as well as all other gifts grow in proportion 
to their true use. 

Owing to our different temperaments, all cannot 
feel the same degree of interest in the various sub- 
jects claiming our attention, some one to each mind 
will take precedence of others, but all can unite in 
desiring the greatest good to the entire body. 

After the concerns relative to the health of our 
religious organization made manifest by the answers 
to the queries, perhaps the greatest unity of interest 
will centre upon the educational question. In a 
broad sense it now covers a large field and can but 
continue to grow and embrace far-reaching possibili- 
ties for good. In the restricted sense of society schools 
there is an awakened interest which is still spreading, 


and the wise conducting of these is claiming the atten- 
tion of many men and women who we doubt not, are 
earnestly desirous of dwelling near the place of true 
counsel ; especially in the acceptance of the large 
trust fund, of which we are soon to become the 
guardians, it will be very needful that wisdom be 
sought, not from the realm of a reason that has its 
root in a selfish love of control, but from that source 
of principle that underlies the character of every 
true Friend recognizing in another equal access to 
the one fountain of right and judgment. Then will 
there be a harmonious working which will result in 
great good to the entire body. 

The increasing interest in our Frst-day schools 
and the growing care exercised over them, adds to 
our strength, and should in no wise be allowed to fal- 
ter, for lapsing time will constantly reveal “ new oc- 
casions” for religious and Friendly instruction and 
“new duties” here will continually arise. Then, too, 
we have our mission work, to which we havein a 
very small measure “ put our hand” and from which 
we should not “ turn back.” Since the days of John 
Woolman, Friends have ever been regarded as the 
friends of the colored race, and in a quiet way have 
no doubt been one of the agencies through which 
their emancipation was effected. But the race is 
largely yet in bondage to ignorance and superstition, 
and who are better fitted to aid in breaking this yoke 
than our own highly favored people? After looking 
well to the careful training of our own youth, have 
we not something to spare for this work? 

The great cause of temperance can also be ranked 
with the educational, for the preventive course here 
will show the best results which will be largely due 
to early training. So in the summing up of our 
prospective labors for the coming week, we can see 
how closely all are united, and consider all subjects 
in that harmony which is produced by keeping un- 
der the guidance of the true/spirit ; and the end will 
be our our right advancement. 





MARRIAGES. 
PETERS—TYSON.—On the 30 of Fourth month, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
near Gettysburg, Pa., Zachariah J. Peters and Mary A., 
daughter of Charles J. Tyson, formerly of Philadelphia. 
PYLE—SMITH.—In Philadelphia, on Fifth-day,Fourth 
month 26, 1888, in the presence of the Mayor, by Friends’ 
ceremony, David L. Pyle, of Pylesville, Harford county, 
Maryland, and Martha Smith, daughter of Nathan Smith, 
of Linwood, Carroll county, Maryland. 


DEATHS. 

BONNER.—At his residence, Byberry, Pa., Fourth 
month 29, Benjamin C. Bonner, in his 80th year; a mem- 
ber of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

BROWN.—On the 28 of Fourth month, at her home, in 
Scott county, Kansas, Maria, wife of W. Oscar Brown; in 
the 37th year of her age. 
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She was born and raised at Maple Grove, Indiana, and 
‘was a member of Maple Grove Meeting. She came to Scott 
county in the autumn of 1886, and as theirs was one of 
the first families to settle here, she has by means of her 
quiet social nature, and christian character, become more 
generally and favorably known, and in consequence will 
be more sadly missed than would almost any other person 
in the community. For the past seven years she has been 
a faithful worker in First-days chools, and the last Sabbath 
she spent on earth, she taught a class in our new school 
here, which was organized in a great measure through her 
efforts, and for which she labored zealously. 

Her family and friends have the heartfelt sympathy of 
her new friends here. And we believe with her little 
daughter Annie that “God can take better care of her” 
than any earthly friends, however near and dear. R. P. 

GARRETT.—At Wilmington, Delawaro, Fifth mouth 1, 
1888, Virginia Jenkinson, wife of Maurice Garrett, aged 42 
years; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of his son, West 
Phila., Fourth month 29, 1888, Benjamin B. Lippincott, in 
his 60tb year ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, New 
Jersey . 

LORD.—At the residence of her son, F. C. Lord, Wood- 
bury, N. J.,0on Fourth month 25, 1888, Mary C., widow of 
James A. Lord, aged 72 years; a member of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

OTT.—Fifth month 3, at his residence, Byberry, Phila- 
delphia county, ta., Isaac Ott. 


STEVENSON.—At her residence, in Moorestown, N. J., 
Fourth month 29, 1888, Hannah, widow of Josiah Steven- 
son, in her 82d year. She was a consistent member and 
esteemed elder for many years. Her interest in Society did 
not abate although she suffered several months, during 
which time she always manifested great fortitude and pa- 
tience, as well as a thoughtful consideration for those 
whose duty it was to care forher. She was kind and affec- 
tionate, and always evinced a firm reliance upon the Divine 
Arm for support and guidance. Our loss is her eternal 
gain. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
Her remains were interred in the burial ground at West- 
field, Fifth month 2. 


WOOD.—Second month 7th, 1888, at his residence, in 
New Scotland, Albany Co., N. Y., Arnold Wood, in the 
Slst year of hisage. He was a valued and consistent 
member and Elder of Albany Monthly Meeting; his aged 
widow and four children survive him. 8. C. 


YERKES.—Fifth month 3, 1888, at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Justus P. Jones, at Germantown, Ann 
Yerkes, in her 77th year. 


MARY LUNDY BARNARD. 


[The notice of the decease of this Friend—w hich occurred 
Tenth month 2d, 1887,—appeared directly after in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, but the following tribute to 
her worth has just been received.] 

Mary Lundy Barnard was a sister of that eminent la- 
borer on behalf of the slave, Benjamin Lundy. 

A purer minded, spiritual, and prayerful woman never 
lived, and what a legacy to transmit to one’s posterity, for 
upon good mothers (more than anything else) depends the 
ennobling of our land and the growth of our religious in- 
stitations. 

Her constant desire was to seek Divine help in every 
thing, no matter how small the undertaking, and when 
she felt satisfied she was doing His will she had great 
peace. She never absented herself from any of the regu- 


lar meetings for business or worship unless her health 
prevented her attendance. She frequently went when she 
suffered much pain afterward. Her health at all times was 
frail, but she had great perseverance and an indomitable 
will which carried her through a great deal. Her chil- 
dren can testify to her great concern to train them in all 
simplicity and godliness, and to always do to others as we 
would have them do to us. If this beautiful life will be 
the means of inducing others to live likewise then she did 
not live in vain. She said toa friend during her illness 
that “ the sands of life were running low and it was well 
with her.” She had made her “ calling and election sure 
long ago and had nothing to fear.” She felt from the first 
that she would not recover, but death had no terrors. She 
was very grateful for everything done for her and always 
thoughtful of those who waited upon her, fearing they 
would do too much. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit that they may rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them.” 








THE LIBRARY. 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEeorGE Fox, rrom His Jour- 
NAL. Edited by Henry Stanley Newman. Square 
8vo. Pp. 422. London and Leominster, [Eng- 
land]. 

Tus volume, issued about two years ago, has been 

introduced to the attention of Friends in this coun- 

try. It forms one of the considerable number of 
books relating to Friends which are continually ap- 
pearing in England, designed to freshly assert the 

Truth as the founders of the Society conceived it, 

but also to translate and convey the message by 

means of the literary art of ourowntime. It is not, 
however, the complete Journal of George Fox, but 
an abridgment, giving, we should say, not more than 
half the contents of the original work as prepared 
by its great author, and edited by William Penn. 
In its original form, the Journal has passed through a 
number of English editions, and has at least once 
been reprinted in this country: most of our readers 
are doubtless acquainted with the complete edition 
of the Works of Fox, in eight octavo volumes, pub- 
lished in 1831, in this city and New York, by Marcus 

T. C. Gould and Isaac T. Hopper, in which the Jour- 

nal occupies the first two volumes. There is also an 

English edition of the Journal, printed at London 

in 1852, edited by Wilson Armistead, in which some 

changes were made, the work being divided into 
chapters, and numerous biographical and historical 
explanatory foot-notes added,—but the narrative of 

Fox is given in full, without material emendation or 

change. 

As we have said, H. S. Newman’s present book is 
an abridgment. Many whole paragraphs and parts 
of paragraphs are omitted entirely, and in many 
other places the language is altered to a more concise 
form, or details are dropped. The extended preface 
by William Penn is almost entirely omitted. The 
editor gives a preface of his own, covering some 
twenty pages, in which he introduces and discusses 
the subject matter of which the journal treats. In 
the main, we can approve the Preface. It is fairly 
faithful,—though not enthusiastically so,—to the 
great principle of Fox’s gospel message, the concep- 
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tion of an Immediate and Sufficient Inward Revela- 
tion. 
been a stronger, more earnest, and more entirely 
sympathetic presentation of this, and a less evident 
disposition to increase by comparison, the degree of 
reliance which he placed upon the letter of Scripture. 
In the body of the work, we notice, the important 
and significant incident at Nottingham, where he in- 
terrupted the preacher in the midst of his sermon, 
telling him that the “ more sure word of prophecy,” 
the “light that shineth in a dark place,” was not 
the Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit which was before 
them, and by which, in their purity, they were given 
forth,—this occurrence is much shortened, and is 
shorn of details which are essential to a correct un- 
derstanding of the position which George Fox took. 
It is true that H.S. Newman, as he shows by several 
expressions in his preface, is evidently not in sympa- 
thy with the extreme attitude of Fox toward the 
clergy, and he probably preferred to omit the state- 
ment that he broke into the sermon and contradicted 
the preacher. But this is only doing injustice to the 
truth of history and to the character of George Fox: 
he testifies to us that he could not restrain himself, so 
great was his earnestness: “the Lord’s power was so 
mighty upon me, and so strong in me, that I could 
not hold, but was made to cry out,” he says. “Such 
an action needs no apology, and should not be con- 
cealed. It is part, and a most essential part, of the 
candid and characteristic narrative. And the whole 
occurrence, as we have already said, is so important 
as showing the manner in which George Fox appre- 
hended his duty that it must be read and considered 
precisely as he relates it, or it will not be rightly 
understood. 

While, therefore, we appreciate the present book, 
and think it more likely to be read by many persons 
than the larger and fuller original Journal, it is.a 
grave question whether it should be strongly com- 
mended. If we want to know Fox we must read his 
Journal as he wrote it, or, at the least, we must read 
in the original language those essential passages 
which makeit plain how and why it was that his 
ministry became and remains to be a moving power 
in the world. It was not, we may be sure, because he 
was of the same sort with the other religious pro- 
fessors of his day, but because he cried out, as in the 
church at Nottingham, calling the priesthood out of 
darkness into light. He was no smooth chip upon 
the stream, but a rugged challenger of the common 
course of things. H. M. J. 


AFFECTIONATE dependence on the Creator is the 
spiritual health of the creature, as averseness and in- 
dependence are the spiritual disease of the creature. 
Sin consists in the absence of the love of God from 
the heart as the dominant principle, and is not so 


much an action as a manner of existence.— Thomas 
Erskine. 


O HEART, grown wild amid the heat and tumult 
Of years that hasten so, be calm, be strong! 
These few brief days may mock thy high endeavor, 
But oh, the eternal years of God are long! 


To do full justice to him, there should have ° 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tis was held at Amawalk, N. Y., on 4th day, the 
2nd of Fifth month, and both it and the public meet- 
ing held on the following day were interesting meet- 
ings, although not so largely attended as they some- 
times have been. This was owing in a measure to 
some of the elderly people being detained on ac- 
count of sickness, and to the fact that very few 
strangers were there, (none in the line of the min- 
istry except John Stringham, of Long Island, whose 
services were very acceptable). Most of the minis- 
terial labor seemed to devolve on Daniel H. Griffin 
and Charles Robinson, although some very accept- 
able words were handed forth by several others, who 
are endeavoring to be faithful to perform the duty 
that seems to be laid upon them, and who, if they 
keep near the Divine Guide, and are obedient to 
his requisitions may have their gift duly acknowl- 
edged. 

Although the three monthly meetings which 
compose Purchase Quarter are not so remotely situ- 
ated as are the different branches of some of the 
other quarters, yet it requires considerable interest, 
or religious zeal, to overcome the difficulties in the 
way of punctual attendance, when the meeting is 
held in the most remote situations, the distance 
being so great that it is about impossible to attend 
on both days without remaining from home over 
night, and were it not for the social visiting amongst 
Friends that is enjoyed on such occasions, many 
members would probably not attend on either day. 

The feeling of brotherly and sisterly affection be- 
tween the different branches of the quarter seems to 
be very great. Many of the older members will not 
be able to get out very much longer, but the genera- 
ation that is now coming on seems to have a warm 
interest in society affairs, and the hope is that there 
will be many convincements amongst those who 
mingle with Friends in their meetings and First-day 
schools. 

We noticed that in the statistical answer to the 
query in regard to births and deaths, that there had 
been but one born a member the past year, whilst 
nine had died, so something besides birthright mem- 
bership must be looked to, to keep up the meetin 

I. E. 


—Mary R. Pusey, of Wilmington, Del., (widow of 
Samuel N. Pusey), who died recently, left by her 
will charitable bequests aggregating $50,000, of which 
$20,000 is for the Ferris Reform School, (established 
by the late John Ferris,a member of our religious 
body), and $5,000 to Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 
A local paper says “ these are the largest [charitable] 
bequests that have been madein Wilmington for 
many years.” 

—Robert Hatton, who has been living for the 
past two years near Merion meeting, in the suburbs 
of this city, has removed tojHaddonfield, N. J. 

—We are advised that our friends John J. Cornell 
and Isaac Wilson, of Genesee Yearly Meeting, ex- 
pect to attend the sessions of our yearly meeting in 
this city, next week. 
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—J. Ballinger, of Accotink, Va., writes us as 
follows: “The property formerly belonging to Alex- 
andria Monthly Meeting of Friends located in the 
city of Alexandria, Va., has been sold toacompany of 
colored persons for a home for the aged and infirm 
of that race. Their means being rather limited any 
donation from Friends or others to aid in paying for 
the property and maintaining the institution would 
be thankfully received by them. And if sent to 
James W. Roberts, Alexandria, Va., will be promptly 
forwarded.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUERIES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I was so much gratified by reading your remarks on 
the Annual Queries in the last number of the InTEL- 
LIGENCER, that I write to express my satisfaction in 
its columns. The stereotyped form of answer, that 
Friends are “generally clear,” or “ mostly free” of 
any infraction of the queries, was adopted by early 
Friends, on account of their anxiety, their extreme 
caution, not to state the matter too strongly; but 
there surely is no other reason for our use of the 
form than the one for which they used it. To my 
personal knowledge, it has been used, when no evi- 
dence whatever had come to the meeting that any 
member had been chargeable with the offense im- 
plied. Is it not much better for us to tell the truth 
plainly, instead of saying that Friends are “ gener- 
ally” or “ mostly,” that is, a majority of them only, 
are free of offense. J.J.J. 
Columbus, O. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Under the modified rule for Commencement 
appointments, from the highest in scholarship in 
each of the four departments, Arts, Letters, Science, 
and Engineering, a proportionate number of each 
represent their departments upon the platform. The 
appointments have thus been made for the coming 
Commencement to occur on the 19th of Sixth month, 
and are as followes: Aris,—Alice M. Atkinson, Holi- 
cong, Pa.; Hetty C, Lippincott, Riverton, N. J.; Letters, 
—Esther M. Willets, Old Westbury, L.I.; Science,— 
Emma Gawthrop, Wilmington, Del.; Engineering,— 
Thomas Brown, Lincoln, Va.; Frank Cawley, Woods- 
town, N, J. 

—A competition in public speaking, open to mem- 
bers of the Freshman and Sophomore classes, will be 
hereafter held on the Fourth-day of Fourth month, 
in each year, in presence of the members of the Col- 
lege and invited guests, To the five who do best re- 
wards of $10 worth of books each will be given. 

Only original productions will be admitted to com- 
petition. There would seem to be no good reason 
why success in physical exercises only should re- 
ceive the encouragement of special rewards. 

—In connection with the First-day school exer- 
cises, this week, Elizabeth Powell Bond, the Matron, 
presented an interesting paper upon the general 
theme of living within one’s means. It will be pub- 
lished in full next week. 


—The spring athletic exercises of the students 
take place on the grounds devoted to that purpose 
on Seventh-day of the present week. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MILLVILLE. 
Amone the good schools of our Society is that at 
Millville, Pa., within the limits of Fishing Creek 
Half-Year Meeting. The Educational Committee 
assisted in its reorganization about two years ago, 
and has continued to give it aid and encouragement. 
It is the only Friends’ school, and is undoubtedly 
the best one in that part of the country, and affords 
an excellent opportunity for the children of Friends 
and others to get a good school education at moder- 
ate cost near home. There are now engaged in it 
four teachers, three women and one man,all Friends, 
with about eighty pupils, three-fourths of whom are 
Friends or have one parent a member. It will 
doubtless be interesting to our Society generally to 
know that this isolated body of our members is so 
well provided for in this way, and it is to be hoped 
that the school will receive the support it so well de- 
serves and which will insure its successful continu- 

ance. > 


REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Te Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association, (Philadelphia), was held Fourth month 
25,1888. The annual statements were read and re- 
ferred to the new Board for attention. The follow- 
ing officers and directors were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, Abraham W. Haines; Clerk, Ed- 
mund Webster; Treasurer, Henry M. Laing. 

Other Directors chosen are Letitia G. Haines, 
Joseph Bacon, Deborah F. Wharton, Mahlon K. Paist, 
Mary A. Tupman, Mary F. Saunders, George Taber, 
J. M. Truman, Jr., Clement A. Woodnutt, Thompson 
Shourds, Sarah C. Webster, Anna J. Lippincott, 
Martha D. Hough. 

A minute in reference to the death of Rebecca N. 
Webster was adopted. 

The Treasurer’s report showed receipts for board 
$2,822.75; subscriptions, $245.81; balance of M. H. 
Newbold’s legacy, $194,57; balance of Wm. Stapler’s 
legacy, $9.40; Total, $3,272.53. Expended for house 
expenses $2,836.05; interest on mortgage, $250.00; 
taxes and water rent, $191.69; Total, $3,453.15. Bal- 
ance due Treasurer, $272.53. 





DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Directors of Friends’ 
Boarding House Association. 

In presenting a resumé of the work for the past twelve 
months for the consideration of Friends, the Directors are 
conscious they have little to boast of, feeling that the 
work accomplished is not commensurate with the labor 
and anxiety bestowed, yet they realize that their labor has 
not all been lost, as the House has afforded comfort and 
good cheer toa number ot Friends whose circumstances 
would not allow them to pay the usual charge for board 
elsewhere. There have always been some among the 
boarders whose age and finances are such that it is fre- 
quently difficult to provide for them in their declining 
years, except with strangers. The inquiry is made in 
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the Fifth Query, “‘Are Friends’ children placed among 
Friends?” The projectors of this institution felt that the 
same care should be extended to the aged and dependent 
members of our Religious Society. 

For the first time since the opening of the House, the 
income for board has fallen a little short of the expenses. 
The deficiency is small, and we feel encouraged that the 
coming year, (if the house is kept open), will show a dif- 
ferent result. The taxes, interest on the mortgage, re- 
pairs, and renewal of furniture, continue to be a heavy 
burden which the managers are obliged to provide for from 
their own resources, and the contributions from a few 
friends. We have expressed the wish in former reports 
thatothers would manifest their interest by generous gifts 
sufficient to liquidate the mortgage of $5,000, of which we 
had reasonable hope, when the House was purchased and 
opened for boarders. 

Our friend Deborah F. Wharton has been unable to at- 
tend any meetings of the Board during the past year, but 
her interest continues as at the beginning, as she has so 
often shown. Her presence and good council are greatly 
missed by the other Directors. 

The House has continued nearly full, except during the 
hot weather, when most of the boarders left the city, 
many retaining their rooms until their return in the fall. 

From the want of needed help and the general apathy 
of Friends towards our work, (which some of us think has 
done and is doing a great deal of good), some of the mana- 
gers feel that the time is drawing near when the house will 
have to be closed and the property disposed of. 

The Directors desire to express their sincere thanks to 
the Friends who have generously aided them, and wish 
that others, seeing the good that can be done, would be in- 
duced to lend a helping hand and encourage us to con- 
tinue in the good work. 

The property has been kept in general good condition, 
but there are some repairs wanted at the present time, a 
new range in the kitchen is badly needed. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends 
began on 4th month 16th, and adjourned on the 
20th. From a report of the proceedings in Friends’ 
Review we make notes as follows. The report of the 
Meeting for Sufferings showed the preparation 
and distribution of an Address on War, of which 
63,000 copies had been printed,and 58,000 of them 
distributed, the cost being about $1,000. About 
2,000 books and as many pamphlets presenting 
Friends’ views have been sold or given away, during 
the year. From the South Carolina fund several hun- 
dred dollars each were sent for building or restoring 
meeting-houses: four in North Carolina; twoin Iowa, 
at West Branch and Paulina; one at Plainfield, Indi- 
ana, and one at Plymouth, Ohio. [The meetings thus 
aided in the West belong to those “‘ smaller bodies,” 
which are not in unity with the larger, or “ Evangel- 
ical” bodies. Friends’ Review remarks this fact as “ sig- 
nificant of the present abnormal position of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting.] In considering the answers 
to the First Query, remark was made upon the 
smaliness and continued diminution of attendance 
at a number of meetings. Richard Esterbrook said 
that about twenty meetings are now very small. He 
had attended one monthly meeting where the only 
persons present were the clerk, assistant clerk and 
himself ;and similar occurrences are not unusual. 





Samuel Emlen said that he knew of two such 
monthly meetings ; yet one of those has sixty mem- 
bers belonging to it. In view of this decline of meet- 
ings, several suggestions or proposals were made: to 
appoint a committee to visit the smaller meetings; 
to adopt a minute to send down to subordinate 
meetings with the Extracts; to recommend to quar- 
terly meetings to appoint committees. James Whitall 
remarked that these measures have been resorted to 
again and again, without effect. He was coming to 
the conviction that there is no remedy—none, at 
least, that this yearly meeting will accept. He hoped 
that if a committee is appointed, it will take into 
full consideration the whole subject of the decline of 
our meetings. The question of appointing such a 
Committee was deferred, but on the 18th, after dis- 
cussion a committee was appointed to consider the 
subject, and, if way opens, to prepare an epistle to 
subordinate meetings, and to appoint a committee 
to visit them and their families, and to appoint meet- 
ings among them. 

Joseph Walton and Joseph Scattergood were re- 
appointed Clerk and Assistant Clerk of the men’s 
meeting. 

In further considering the answers to the queries, 
Charles Rhoads referred to the pressing competitions 
in business being increased by the tendency of large 
manufacturers and merchants to absorb more and 
more into single concerns, making it very difficult 
for others to succeed. This should be considered by 
Friends in large business, as to whether they might 
not sometimes put limits to the extent of their opera- 
tions, for the sake of young men especially, of less 
ample opportunities. Samuel Emlen, (Friend’s Review 
says) “spoke very impressively of the awful lapses 
from honesty that have recently occurred among our 
own members. All of us are liable to temptation in 
one way or another. Small beginnings usually start 
the downward movement, ending perhaps in an irre- 
coverable fall. Surely compassionate feeling becomes 
us towards those who have thus brought misery upon 
themselves and much suffering upon others, and the 
lesson of warning should be heeded, to beware of the 
least unwatchfal deviation from integrity.” 


The Annual Queries were read, with their an- 
swers. Six elders and one minister have died during 
the past year. Two of these were between 60 and 70 
years of age, and five of them between 70 and 80 
years. 

The report from Westtown School showed that 
during the last summer session the number of pupils 
was 166; a considerable reduction in the number of 
girls admitted being necessary on account of the un- 
finished state of the buildings. The number at the 
winter session, of both sexes, was 264. The new 
buildings are now completed, at a cost of over $300,- 
000, and about $30,000 more money is needed to en- 
tirely discharge it. In the statement of the current 
affairs of the institution, it was stated that about $23,- 
000 is the cost for salaries of teachers, including 
$6,000 from the fund especially subscribed to increase 
these salaries. The annual cost for each scholar is 
estimated at $239. It is proposed, on account of the 
much greater advantages now afforded, as well as 
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their cost, to add $10 per term, ($20 a school year), 
to the charge, making it $180 a year. 

The Committee on Education reported that .a 
considerable number of schools had received aid dur- 
ing the past year, in which schools were 174 pupils, 
mostly children of members. Less success than has 
been desired has been obtained in getting Friends’ 
children entirely into these schools; but need ap- 
pears for still continuing the work. An appropria- 
tion of $1,500 was made as requested. The same 
amount was appropriated to the use of the Indian 
Committee. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand 
of about $7,000. $2,500 was appropriated for general 
uses, besides the amounts determined upon for the 
Indian and Educational Committees, making $5,500 
in all. 

The reports from the quarterly meetings in regard 
to Education were read. From the summary of these 
it appears that there are 776 children of school age 


in the yearly meeting (against 806 last year.) Of 


these 214 are at Westtown, 380 others at schools un- 
der care of Friends, and 168 at schools not taught by 
Friends. 

The reports from the quarterly meetings on In- 
toxicating Drinks were then read. It is stated that 
212 members have made some use of such beverages 
during the year; mostly of the milder, fermented 
kind, especially cider, and occasionally, very few 
using spirituous liquors. One quarterly meeting, and 
two monthly meetings in other quarters, were re- 
ported as clear. The number of those using intoxi- 
cating beverages in the previous year was 249. 

Samuel Morris thought there was encouragement 
in the apparent diminution occurring, the number 
after all not being very large, considering the 
temptations everywhere abounding, particularly to 
young men. Another member remarked that, in 
this yearly meeting, young Friends are more gener- 
ally clear of the use of alcoholic beverages than the 
older members; some of whom find it difficult to 
give up the glass of cider to which they have been 
accustomed. John B. Garrett observed that, remem- 
bering the whole number of the membership to be 
but about 5,500, of whom less than half are men of 
the ages likely to be subject to this practice, about 
one in ten of these is the proportion reported as in- 
dulging in it to some extent. 

* * * 


Commenting upon the yearly meeting, and re- 
calling some details of the past, Friends’ Review, in an 
editorial article, says: “ We recall these familiar 
reminiscences at this time to emphasize the observa- 
tion, that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as a body, is 
more than twenty years behind the rest of the co- 
ordinate bodies in the movement of re-animation. 
No wonder that many have felt like exclaiming, 
‘Can these bones live?’ The Scriptural answer is a 
prophecy, in echo of prayer: ‘Come from the four 
winds, O Breath, and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live.’ Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has, 
so far, officially discountenanced First-day schools 
among Friends. Two years since, it issued a docu- 
ment especially pronouncing against Women Friends’ 








Missionary Associations. Both of these movements 
are going on, the latter especially with increasing 
strength, among our members; statistics showing a 
larger contribution to Foreign Missions from mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting than from 
those of any other in this country. Corporately, as 
was fully shown this year, the body grows weaker 
and weaker; church work without, and even against, 
official authority, grows stronger and stronger.” 





THE OLD MEETING PROPERTY AT FOURTH 
AND ARCH STREETS. 


Tue Philadelphia Ledger of a recent date contains 
the following: Referring to the statement in the 
Ledger of Thursday last that the body in occupancy 
of the Arch Street meeting-house must be in accord 
with the religious views of London Yearly Meeting, 
our esteemed townsman, George Vaux, writes to the 
Ledger that “ the title deeds contain no such restric- 
tion, although there is a popular impression that such 
is the case.” He then goes on to say: “ The Arch and 
Fourth streets property was the gift of William Penn to 
Philadelphia Friends. It was confirmed to them by 
patent dated about 1700, although the gift was made 
and possession acquired several years before. This pat- 
ent designates the meeting in Philadelphia to which 
the grant was made as the one in fellowship with 
London Yearly Meeting, of which William Penn was 
a member, and, of course, refers to the meeting as 
then constituted, and not as what it might be years 
or centuries afterwards. The phraseology of the pat- 
ent was, no doubt, due to the fact that at that time 
the Society of Friends had just passed through a se- 
rious crisis, which bad resulted in a separation of the 
followers of George Keith, who had set up a separate 
meeting, which they claimed to be a meeting of 
Friends. Although this meeting had declined in 
numbers, and may even have been almost extinct at 
the time the grant was made, yet the circumstances 
of the case were, no doubt, too fresh in the mind of 
William Penn to admit of anything being done 
which would leave any uncertainty as to his inten- 
tion that the Keithites should not have any interest 
in the property. 

“The writer does not intend to intimate that 
there is any substantial difference in doctrinal view 
between London and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
as bodies of Friends at the present time. What he 
claims is, that the doctrines held by London Yearly 
Meeting at the time the grant was made, about 1700, 
must be the test as respects the title to the Arch 
street property, if such a test is to be applied, and 
not the views which may happen to be held by that 





the history of mankind, teaches me to look upon the 
errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. I would 
fain leave the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him 
from whose hands it came.— Longfellow. 





Tue fountain head of happiness is contentment of 
heart, which springs from the ascendancy of the good 
over the evil in us, 
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LIFE WORTH LIVING. 
Tue Lord’s are the gold and the silver ; 

His least gift by men prized the most; 
They may hoard it for rust and for robbers, 

They may pave with it roads for his host, 
And so make earth’s highways as beautiful even 

As the streets trod by angels on errands of heaven. 


More precious than gold is the wisdom 
He grants us: all wisdom is His, 
Whether breathed thro’ the lowliest spirit 
Or proclaimed by His prophets it is; 
Oh, wisdom is better, for blessing, than wealth ; 
But the best that He gives is Himself; his full health— 
His strength, which alone is our vigor— 


The stream of his life in our veins, 
A deep, inexhaustible river, 

That waters the world’s arid plains; 
Bedewed with his freshness, all souls live and grow ; 
His life cannot stagnate ; it must overflow. 


So the best we give others is given 
Tous. There is nothing our own 
But life—the great life of our Father’s ; 
His love and his wisdom made known 
Through these weak little efforts and doings of ours; 
Infinity using humanity's powers. 


Our lives—they are well worth the living, 

When we lose our small selves in the whole, 
And feel the strong surges of Being 

Throb through us, one heart and one soul. 
Eternity bears up each earnest endeavor ; 

The life lost for love is life saved, and forever! 


—Luey Larcom. 


THE BLUEBIRDS. 


Sort voices in the fields and woods, 
The tinkle of cool rills set free, 
The drip from boughs on last year’s leaves, 
And whispers from sod, bush, and tree ; 
But, oh! the sudden flash of wings 
O’er spaces of the sunlit lane! 
The heart leaps up at one clear song; 
The bluebirds! 
The bluebirds have come home again! 


Their fluted carols ripple down 
The breeze, a joy unto the ear! 
The sgarkling brooks are laughing out, 
And grass-blades twinkle far and near. 
From smoky uplands, steeped in sun, 
And dark with winter's waste and rain, 
A thrill of life now seems to say, 
“ The bluebirds ! 
The bluebirds have come home again!” 


Pale willows show their misty green ; 

From bush and bough pink buds outpeep ; 
It seems as if the sky drew near 

To kiss the earth from wintry sleep ; 
To hear that clear, exultant song 

Which never knew a touch of pain, 
Now that, with promises of spring, 

The bluebirds ! 
The blaebirds have come home again ! 
—George Cooper. 


A Devout man is one thing, a stickler quite an- 
other.— Wm. Penn. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

A Book which has just been published should be of 
special interest to Philadelphians. This is “ Practi- 
cal Education,” by Charles Godfrey Leland. It will 
be remembered by all interested in the subject of 
education that Mr. Leland was, with the aid of the 
School Board, the founder of the system of teaching 
industrial art to the children of the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia. His method, which has been adopted 
by the British Home Arts Association, is simply that 
of teaching design with drawing and modeling, and 
also wood carving and metal work; in fact, of unit- 
ing into one the minor arts. This was never done 
by any one before Mr. Leland attempted it. Phila- 
delphians know the history of the success of his at- 
tempt. But now it seems the teaching of industrial 
art forms but a part of Mr. Leland’s theory of educa- 
tion asa whole. To explaiu his theory is the object 
of his book. 

The first paragraph of the Preface is the keynote 
to the chapters which follow : “ Education as it exists, 
consists of storing the memory, developing the intel- 
lect, and training the constructive faculty. I propose 
to go a step beyond this, and show, if possible, how 
memory may be created, quickness of perception be 
awakened, and the constructive power formed, so 
that the mind, when it begins to acquire knowledge, 
may do so with confidence and strength. I think 
that before learning, children should acquire the art 
of learning, or, to use the words of Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, we should intellectualize them before at- 
tempting to improve their intellects.” Years of ex- 
periment have convinced Mr. Leland that there is a 
practical way to awaken attention to art industry 
and interest in it by means of design, and that from 
this beginning, attention and interest may easily be 
kept up, carried on, and directed to all other 
branches of study and industry; that memory can 
be actually developed in any child by a year’s or 
eighteen months’ practice to an incredible extent, 
that quickness of perception may also be raised toa 
wonderful power, and that all these three mutually 
aid one another. 

Mr. Leland devotes the first part of his book to 
Industrial Art Education, though logically it should 
be considered lust. He does this, he explains, be- 
cause the subject is just now being earnestly studied 
and is of great popular interest. He adds another 
consideration : “ When I began, nearly thirty years 
ago, to seriously study education, and evolved the 
whole system laid down in this work and resolved 
that if I ever should be in a position to do so I 
would devote my life to practically working it out, 
the only part of it which caused me doubt and fear 
was this—whether mere children could be taught 
hand-work while attending school. To resolve this I 
learned the minor arts, and taught them till I found 
that they all resolved themselves into one art—de- 
sign.” In this first part he is practical as well as the- 
oretical. He gives detailed directions for the forma- 
tion of classes and the introduction of Industrial Art 
into schools. He explains the principal minor arts 
and the method of teaching design. In the Phila- 
delphia School of Industrial Art Philadelphians can 
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see for themselves the practical realization of these 
directions and explanations. The second part of the 
volume is on developing memory. “The first thing 
a child should learn is the art of learning. é 

There is no miracle or mystery in it, and there have 
been teachers who understood it, acted on it, and 
taught it. It consists simply in making the pupil 
learn everything perfectly from the beginning.” For 
proof that this proposed perfecting of memory is no 
mere theorizing, we bave but to look back to long 
centuries before the invention of printing, when 
memory was developed to a degree almost incredible 
at the present time. That this teaching of memory may 
not result in the pupils’ learning like a parrot it is to 
be counterbalanced by increasing quickness of percep- 
tion, and Part III. sets forth how this may be done. 
Again, all doubts are silenced by actual fact, for al- 
ready, in the kindergarten and elsewhere, “ quick- 
ness of perception has been shown to be susceptible 
of development in children by culture.” Closely 
akin to it is eyeememory, which is the subject of 
Part IV. This chapter should be familiar to many 
Philadelphians, for it was delivered by Mr. Leland as 
a lecture before the Franklin Institute, in 1880. 
Houdin and Couture are notable examples of the 
wonderful manner in which this faculty can be de- 
veloped and strengthened. Finally, and above all, as 
is demonstrated in Part V.,the child is to be taught to 
take an interest. “When the habit of making the 
will arouse the memory shall have been induced un- 
til the scholar finds no difficulty in learning, and 
this faculty in turn is balanced by increased quick- 
ness of perception, it will not be difficult to awaken 
interest in anything. These are sure steps to the 
highest culture. The last and highest is that of 
teaching the pupil that he can will himself to take 
an interest in whatever he pleases.” The possibility 
of each one of the several processes studied in “ Prac 
tical Education” has been proved by experiment. 
It has been left to Mr. Leland to suggest their com- 
bination.—The American. 


PLEASANT PEOPLE. 


Wuar a boon to all his friends and acquaintance is a 
pleasant person. It may be hard to define pleasant- 
ness, but we find no difficulty in recognizing it when 
we meet with it. Pleasant people are not always by any 
means the most admirable of mankind, nor the most 
interesting, for it often happens that the qualities in 
aman which are worthiest of esteem are, for lack of 
other modifying elements, the very ones which make 
against his agreeableness as a companion, and a per- 
son who does not impress us as particularly pleasant 
may nevertheless interest us very much by the dis- 
play of unusual mental or moral characteristics, or 
from a complexity of nature which seems to offer 
itself as an enigma we are curious to solve. Pleasant 
people may not even be the most truly lovable, but 
they arelikable. We perhaps have no desire to make 
friends of themin the deeper sense of friendship, but 
we are glad when we meet them, and enjoy ourselves 
in their society. The tie thus formed, though slight, 
is a real one, and I believe that we should all do well 
to remember, in the interest of our closer friend- 


speech as clearly as they might be. 





ships, the attractive and cohesive force of mere 
pleasantness. The highest virtues and offices of 
friendship we are not called on to exercise every 
day, and in familiar intercourse we have not less, but 
rather the more, need of making ourselves pleasant, 
because of the times when our friends will have to 


answer our drafts on their patience and sympathy. 


If we question what it is that goes to constitute a 


man or woman pleasant, it appears to be a result of 


both temperament and character. It is hardly neces- 


sary to say that these are not the same thing, and yet 


they are not distinguished in common thought and 
Without at- 
tempting any close analysis, we may perhaps say 
that temperament is a certain combination of ele- 
ments given us at birth, while character is another 
set of powers and dispositions slowly acquired and 


grown in for us; for the first, nature is responsible , 


our parents and ourselves for the second. 


It seems easiest to describe a pleasant person by 
negatives, although assuredly his pleasantness affects 
us as a most positive quality. To begin with, such a 
person must not be too much “shut up in hisown 
individuality,” to use the phrase of an English 
writer. That is, he must not be very reserved and 
concentrated in his emotions and affections, but have 
a certain expansiveness of nature and openness of 
manner. He must not be too fastidious, but able to 
take people for what they are, and what they are 
worth to him for the passing moment and the needs 
of the social hour. He must not be of too intense a 
nature, nor so preoccupied with the serious aspects 
and duties of life that he is unable to put them aside 
temporarily and lend himself to lighter thoughts and 
lighter people. One of the pleasantest men I ever 
met was one of the most hard-working, devoted to a 
dozen good causes and public interests beside his 
personal and professional ones. None of these were 
made a bore to others, and his equable and kindly 
disposition, his readiness to enter into other persons’ 
ideas, his interest in literature and art, as well as 
weightier matters of politics and science, made him 
able to please and be pleased by men and women of 
the most divers sorts. It has sometimes struck me 
forcibly with respect to such a man: How pleasant 
he must be to himself—how comfortable to live with 
every day !—Atlantic Monthly. 





“CHILDREN of men! the unseen Power whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


Which hath not taught weak wills how much they 
can ? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 
‘Thou must be born again ?’ 


Children of men, not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that you think clear, feel deep, bear fruit 
well 
The Friend of Man desires.” 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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THE AGE OF OUR CITY’S SITE. 


Pror. ANGELO Herprin delivered a lecture at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, on “A Chapter from 
the Early History of Philadelphia,” in the course of 
which he said: “ Long anterior to the advent of man 
the site of Philadelphia already existed. Indeed 
the site of at least a portion of our city is one of the 
earliest of which geology has any record. When the 
greater part of what constitutes the dry land of the 
earth’s surface was still water, and when not unlike- 
ly the greater, or a very great part of what is now 
water was land, the site of Philadelphia was already 
clearly marked out—a strip of land facing a western 
ocean, with an eastern ocean at no very great distance. 

How far back in time this period was cannot be 
satisfactorily determined. Geologists place it among 
the millions of years and the physicists are agreed 
with them. America may be a new continent, but 
the site of Philadelphia is far more ancient than the 
sites of our sister cities of the Transatlantic, such as 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. The hills of our 
Park long antedated the loftier heights of the Alps, 
Himalayas, or Rocky Mountains. Our streams, the 
Schuylkill and Wissahickon, were probably gray and 
old before the Thames, Seine, or Danube dreamed of 
occupying their present channels. 

“When man first appeared upon the scene he 
lived in a region almost altogether like the present 
one, even though some of his associates were differ- 
ent. At that time the mastodon, the giant precursor 
of the elephant roamed about the region of our city, 
leaving its impress in the bogs and swamps that lie 
within a few miles of our portals ; the reindeer, crea- 
ture of the northern climes, found a congenial home 
among the New Jersey sands, where likewise the buf- 
alo spread its herds to seaward, and even the native 
horse at that time appears to have but little anticipated 
extermination. This period is possibly not very long 
ago, but it has been impossible thus far to fix it ac- 
curately; thousands of years, doubtless, but how 
many more we cannot as yet say.” He also spoke of 
the origin of the “cobble” stones found so plenti- 
fully associated with the clay of this region, whose 
structure and the fossils contained in them show that 
they came from the northern regions seventy or 
eighty miles away. He concludes that they were 
brought to their present location from the belt of de- 
posits of boulders extending east and west sixty or 
seventy miles north of Philadelphia, which is passed 
through by the Delaware at Belvidere, a few miles 
below the Water Gap, and extends almost continu- 
ously from the ocean to the Pennsylvania border. 

“Our belt of cobble stone is not, however, the 
narrow fringe that we see in front of the modern 
glacier, but extends in a more or less continuous line 
well nigh half across the continent. We must con- 
sequently assume that it was backed up by a sheet of 
ice of equal expanse. This seems like an incredible 


conception, but the facts are too plain to allow us to 
be deceived. During what is known as the great ice 
age or the glacial period, the whole northern half of 
the North American continent was shrouded in one 
almost continuous sheet of ice, which reached to 
within sixty or seventy miles of our city limits. At 


the same period the northern half of Europe was 
similarly enveloped. The special cause of this accu- 
mulation is not positively known, but it appears con- 
clusively that the surface was buried to a depth of 
several thousands of feet.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE ART OF READING. 


In contemplating the great amount of material 
classed under the one broad head of reading, we are 
forcibly reminded of words spoken so long ago that 
they would seem a great way off, did not their appli- 
cation to our own times impress them upon us as 
fresh inspiration. Solomon surely uttered a modern 
truth when he said, “of making many books there 
is noend.” And not only books, but current litera- 
ture, such as magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
the quantities of “reports” that so burden our tables, 
that even a literary gourmand is ready to groan and 
exclaim, “much study is a weariness to the flesh.” 
Fortunately for human endurance these are not 
studied, but skimmed, and herein we have to con- 
front what would seem to be a “dangerous” evil, 
that of acquiring only “a little learning.” In the 
face of all this material, reading must become an art 
to be studied, and whoever can best aid the masses 
of “everyday people,” who have neither the time 
nor the means to become learned, how to read to the 
best advantage, would be a public benefactor. Mel- 
vil Dewey, chief librarian of Columbia College, gives 
some hints in this direction, concerning books, and 
they also suggest a similar rule which could be ap- 
plied to other reading, with perhaps better result 
than to books. He says: 

“An antiquated conception about reading needs 
to be corrected—the idea that every book must be 
read through. In olden times, when there were 
comparatively few books, and men had more time to 
spare than they have now, such a conception might 
prevail. At the present time it would be mathemat- 
ically impossible for a man to read through a thous- 
andth part of even the books worth reading ; hence, 
he must train himself to pick out of a book what he 
wants for his purpose at the time. In a hundred 
poems, which an author groups in a volume, there 
may be two or three that are specially good. Why 
should one read the ninety-seven poor ones in order 
to get at the three he values? Why should he read 
every article in a magazine or newspaper? It is 
rarely the case that a great reader—a man who 
knows the value of books and how to use them— 
ever reads a book through. A shrewd reader, trained 
in the valuable art of ‘ skipping,’ will get the point 
of an author’s argument in one-tenth of the time 
that it takes the man who reads through the whole 
book. When a man goes to a library he goes to a 
dictionary. He doesn’t read his dictionary through ; 
he gets what he wants; in getting what he wants he 
passes Over much that is valuable, but is not valua- 
ble to him at that time, and so he leaves it alone. 
The skillful reader makes a dictionary out of his 
library—he gets what he wants. He handles books, 
not to say, ‘I have read so many books,’ but to get 
inspiration, new ideas on the subject in which he is 
immediately interested, and he gets it where he can 
find it without needless dilution.” 








DEATH OF DR. C. R. AGNEW. 
Dr. Cornetius R. AaNew’s death, which occurred at | 
his late residence in New York on the 18th ult., is a 
great loss to the temperance reform, especially in the 
scientific department thereof. He has for many years 
been foremost among leading and influential Amer- 
ican physicians in testifying, upon scientific grounds, 
against the beverage use of alchohol. He was espec- 
ially interested in promoting the right education of 
the young concerning the use of intoxicants. Be- 
fore any action had been taken by the Legislature of 
this and other States to provide for scientific temper- 
ance instruction in public schools, Dr. Agnew co-op- 
erated most heartily and effectively with the National 
Temperance Society to secure, with the approval of 
the Board of Education, the introduction of Dr. 
Richardson’s excellent “ Temperance Lesson Book” 
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in the public schools of this city. With the general 
and lamentable indifference of our leading physi- 
cians to the cause of temperance it can ill afford to 
lose the advocacy of one so gifted and eminent as 
Dr. Agnew in the ranks of the medical profession. 
— Independent. 


In the sixteenth century the forests had dwindled 
so much, and the cost of firing had risen so high, 
that the princes took the forests under their sover- 
eign protection, and appointed a class of officials 
whose duty it was tosee after the fuel supply in their 
provinces, and look to the protection of trees just as 
the police have to see to the protection of citizens. 
One result has been that no trees are allowed to grow 
longer than when they have reached maturity. After 
they have attained a certain age their rate of growth 
is so slow that their room is needed for younger 
plants and they are cut down. Thus a pine reaches 
its perfection after its thirtieth vear and goes back 
after its eightieth. As a rule, a forest is cleared and 
replanted every thirty years and it is an exception 
anywhere to see an older pine or beech. But the 
Bohmer Wald has not been subject to this police- 
ment and there do remain in it magnificent pines 
several hundred years old.—Cornhill Magazine, 


Tue condition of the world would be improved, 
if men were to think less of the dishonor of sub- 
mitting to wrong and more of the dishonor of doing 
it. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Electrical Review says that the lightning rod isa 
relic of superstition, and that the day will come when a 
lightning rod on a house will be regarded in the same 
light as a horse-shoe over a door. 

—Observations in the Atlantic give from forty-four feet 
to forty-eight feet as the highest measured wave. But 
such heights are rarely reached, and, indeed, waves ex- 
ceeding thirty feet are very seldom encountered. 

—Lake Michigan, according to Chicago engineers, is 
this year a foot lower than a year ago, and one and six- 
tenths feet lower than in 1886. The effects of the low wa- 
ter are felt at almost every port on the lake, but especially 
at the mouth of the Chicago river, where extensive dredg- 
ing will have to be done to make a proper channel. 


v 


—The Working Women’s Society of New York has re~ 
quested that one-half of the factory inspectors shall here- 
after be women, and the Women’s Prison Association has 
succeeded in procuring the passage by the Senate of a bill 
providing for police matrons in all the cities of the State. 
It is hoped that this bill and the bill providing for factory 
inspection will become laws. 


—In 1886 there were seven hundred and seventy-nine 
female students at the Russian Universities, the majority 
being daughters of nobles, political, and military officials. 
In addition to these there are several hundred Russian 
ladies studying at non-Russian universities, principally in 
Switzerland and in Paris. The majority study medicine. 

—A new industry is reported from the Maryland coast. 
The industry consists in the shipment of oysters in the 
shell by means of fastening the shells tightly together by 
means of a patent wire clamp. Oysters so prepared for 
shipment are known in the trade as “ muzzled oysters.” 
* The new business,’”’ says the Baltimore Sun, “ is revolu- 
tionizing the oyster trade.” 

—A despatch from St. Paul, Minn., says: “ The great 
tunnel through the Cascade Mountains on the Northern Pa- 
cific Road will let daylight through the rock some time to- 
day, (5th mo. 2). The crowds of workmen who have been 
working from both sides are now within hearing distance. 
The tunnel, which is 9,900 feet long, is through solid rock 
nearly all the way, and has been finished as the work pro- 
ceeded. When the final piercing is accomplished there 
will be nothing left to do but to lay atrack. Trains will 
be running through it within two weeks. The tunnel was 
begun early in 1886, and the contract was for about $2,000,- 
000. When the work was begun there were no roads lead- 
ing into the mountains, and all the heavy machinery had 
to be hauled in on wheels and then transferred to runners. 
In some places the pressure of the mountain is so great 
that clay is forced up from the bottom, and am inverted 
arch of stone had to be constructed to keep the clay down. 
The work has been carried on by electric light, power for 
which is supplied by a small mountain stream which flows 
down the mountain and falls directly over the mouth of 
the tunnel.” A later special states: The workmen from 
each end met in the heart of the Cascade range, and the 
last borings were completed. The formal opening of this 
great work will be about the first of June, after which it is 
expected that trains will run through regularly, and the 
temporary road over the mountains via the Switchback will 
be forever abandoned. 


—On the 3d inst. the United States Senate passed a bill 
“to perfect the quarantine service of the United States.” 
It imposes a punishment of a fine of not more than $300 or 
imprisonment of not more than 30 days, or both, upon any 
person, master, pilot, or owner of vessels entering any 
United States port in violation of the quarantine regula- 
tions framed under the act to prevent the introduction of 
infectious or contagious diseases into the United States. 
It provides for the establishment of additional quarantine 
stations—at the mouth of Delawaae Bay, the entrance of 
Chesapeake Bay, near Cape Charles, on the Georgia coast, 
at or near Key West, at San Diego harbor, at San Fran- 
cisco, and at the entrance to Puget Sound, near Port Town- 
send. 


—An Illinois philanthropist has given $10,000 to estab- 
lish an institute in Memphis, Tenn., for the training of 
colored girls as domestic servants. His idea is to have 
cooking taught as an art. 


—J. L. Palmer writes from Arkansas to the Union- 
Signal: ‘‘ Women vote freely and gladly against the con- 
tinuance of the saloons, by signitures to the petitions un- 
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der the three-mile law, which is doing much good in many 
ways. Forty-eight counties are already free from the li- 
censed saloon; twenty-seven are almost free (this makes 
up the seventy-five counties we have), and still the good 
work goes on. For many reasons, I think the woman suf- 
frage plank should be retained in the Prohibition Party 
platform.” 


—The Michigan College of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Detroit has determined to admit women to its courses on 
the same ferms as men. The Medical College of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was among the first American institu- 
tions to do the sume thing. 

—The Em press of Russia has a houseful of seamstresses, 
yet makes nearly all the clothing for her youngest chil- 
dren, and takes their new hats to pieces and trims them 
over to suit her own taste. She is expert with the needle, 
and makes beautiful embroidery.— Woman's Journal. 

—Miss Hampton, of South Carolina, a daughter of U. 
8S. Senator Wade Hampton, is now assistant in the surgical 
ward of a New York hospital. She has taken a thorough 
course of training as a professional nurse, and it is her 
plan, when her studies are completed, to open a training 


school for nurses in the South, and supply a new field of | 


work for Southern women. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Two freight trains collided near Locust Gap, Pa., on 
the 5th inst., late at night, and the shock exploded two 
car-loads of gunpowder and dynamite. Twelve cars and 
seventeen houses standing near were destroyed, about ten 
persons killed or fatally hurt, and between 20 and 30 in- 
jured less seriously. 


In the General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
now sitting in New York, there were several women 
claiming admission as “ lay ” delegates, and the question 


of seating them, after being debated for several days, was | 


decided in the negative on the 7th inst., by a vote of 159 
to 122 ministers, and 78 to 76 laymen. One of the women 
delegates was Frances E. Willard. 

DespaTcHes from India announce that Delhi and Mo- 
radabad have been visited by disastrous hailstorms, about 
150 persons having been killed. The bailstones were flat 
and oval in shape, and some of them weighed as much as 
two pounds. 

Ir is announced from Europe that the Emperor of Bra- 
zil, Don Pedro,is seriously ill at Milan,in Italy. Phy- 
sicians were summoned from Rome and Naples, for con- 
sultation. His visit to this country in 1876 will be re- 
membered. 

Apvices from Berlin show the Emperor of Germany to 
be in a declining state. 
each relapse, before a new one occurs. 

A MOVEMENT is in progress at Washington to raise a 
fund to procure a statue of Gsorge Washington, to be pre- 
sented to the French Republic, in the name of the Ameri- 
can people. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the ‘ Educa- 


He does not fully recover after 
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tion of the Colored People in the South ” will meet in the / 
lecture room of Central School building, on Second-day, | 


Fifth month 14th, at 2.30 p. m. 
Amos HILLBorn, )} 


Geo. L. Maris, § Clerks. 





*.* Swarthmore College. Regulations in relation to 
Certificates of Stock, lost or mislaid. That in all cases 


when the Certificates of Stock of this Corporation shall 





have been lost or mislaid, it shall be the duty of the treas- 
urer and clerk to advertise the same at least twice, and 
that after such advertisement the said officers may issue 
new certificates, in lieu thereof, upon the owner giving a 
bond of indemnity, and paying the expense incurred in 
issuing the same. 
M. Fisher LONGSTRETH, Secretary. 

*.* A public Temperance meeting, under the direction 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages, will be held at Race street Meet- 
ing-house, on the evening of Third-day, Fifth month 15th, 
at 7.30 o’clock. All interested are invited to attend. 





*.* The annual meeting of the stockholders of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia, will be held at the 
Meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 14th, at 8 o’clock. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, Secretary. 





*,* Members of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Isolated Members are desired to meet in Room No. 4, of 
Race street Meeting-house, on Third-day, Fifth month 15, 
at 9 a. m., punctually. 

HowARD M. JENKIN», Clerk. 


*.* At the meeting of the First-day School Association, 
to be held at Race street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, 
Fifth month 16th, 1888, the following questions will be 
discussed, and ali interested are desired to participate : 

Ist.--The purpose and right use of Lesson Leaves. 

2d.—The duties and responsibilities of Superinten- 
dents. 

The meeting will commence at 7.30 p. m., and close at 
9.30 p. m., promptly. Friends are requested to remain 
until it closes. SAMUEL C,. LAMBERT, 

Clerk of Executive Committee. 
[The Executive Committee of the First-day School Gen- 
eral Conference having advised that after this year the 
Lesson Leaves shall not follow the International Series, 
some Friends interested in the question thus raised are 
expecting to consider it under the first part of the pro- 
gramme. | 


*,* Friends desiring accommodations during the ap- 
proaching New York Yearly Meeting, or the Meeting of 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, are requested 
to communicate with Joseph A. Bogardus, 177 West street, 
New York City. 





*.* An adjourned meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of First-day Schools within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race St. meeting - 
house on 4th-day evening, 5th mo. 16, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Friends interested are cordially invited te attend. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, } 
CLARA B. MILLER, j Clerks. 





*,* A general, (and public) meeting of the ‘‘Association 
of Friends for the Promotion of Education among the 
Colored People of the South ” will be held on Fifth-day 
evening (Yearly Meeting week), Fifth month 17, 1888, at 
8 o'clock. Officers for the ensuing year will be chosen. 

The attendance of all interested in the work is cordially 
invited. HowarpD M. JENKINS, Chairman. 

Sarag J. Asu, Secretary. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fifth month will occur as 
follows : 


14. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

16. Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
19. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
21. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 

23. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 

24. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 
26. Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 

*28. New York Yearly Meeting. 

28. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

29. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 

30. Southern, Easton, Md. 

31. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 


wholesomeness. More economical] than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of .low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
RoYAL BakInG PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. d 


“ONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS S AND CA SIMERES 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PRICES 


TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH STREET, Philada. 
ANIMAL BON! 


BAUCH’s $95 amon 


Of Dealers warted in unassigned 
territory. 

RAW BONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE CF AMMONIA. 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Original Manuf'rs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 

Raw Bone Phosphate! (7 Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONS C0. Pit ADELPHIA, Pa. 






Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 
Lustres or Mica Papers, . - 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


A marvel of purity, strength, aud | 








FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 
AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a -— ecialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long experience 
has given us the knowledge, and unremitting effort eeps our as- 
sortment at its best. Nowhere in the city is there such another 
stock. We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both with 
and without a Neat Plaids, Small Checks, Stripes, ete. 
All at moderate prices, 

And beside the above, a complete collection of DRESS FAB 
RICS for FRIENDS’ WEAK, GRENADINE for CAPs, FLA 
NELS, BLANKETS, MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, U NDER. 
WEAR, GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, ete. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD,) 
CORNER MARKET AND NINTH SEREEES. 


= SHOEMAKER, -MILLINERY, 
907 Spring Garden Street. 


An assortment of trimmed and untrimmed hats and bonnets, 
also MILLINERY NOVELTIES. 


QUEEN &C0.924 hicneenie 
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h, 
403 Chestaut St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentH STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


Jacos J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANT 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETG 


onan VILLE, DELAWARE CO, PA, 


— QAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, o16 

Princi interest both fully gdaranteed by Capi- 
tal an ——Th of $1,106,016. In seventeen years of 
interest and principal] 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 


business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 
have been returned 
First Bs Certificate Debenture Bonds and 


interest. $7,056.800 of 
6%2 12% 
to investors with- 


favings Ce ates always on hand for sale— 

ane amounts of $5 and up- 

=e in “aie partment, $300 and up- 

ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished b; 


J. UB. WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
‘Mow York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


Clement A. Woodnut, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


No. 908 ARCH STREET, {)| X QN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


TST 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SurRPtLus of about Two MILL- 
ions. gee ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE Gl RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, — “"“Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, Gzorce Tucker BISPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE®. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, . . ° $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . : . ° . 140,000.00. 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . Se ie ek 1,000,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, . 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, ' WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000, (Pui Paid). $22 CHESTNUT STREET. 
and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
6 secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business- 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL™.ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Direcrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J, Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8. Harris, Winthrop Smith 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


’ 


Friends’ Printing House S. W Cor.Sixth and Arch Streew Philadelphia. 








